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A SURPRISED LEOPARD. 


Many years ago a thirst for adventure led me to 


;}up and made a tremendous leap at its puny 


learned later, lodged in the back of the astonished 
beast which, harshly screaming, sprang instantly 


assailant. 

But quick as the motion was, that of the boy 
was still quicker; for while the enraged creature, 
untouched by my hastily-fired shot, was yet in 
mid-air, he dropped behind a matted bush and, as 
it passed over him, actually had the audacity to 
slash it slightly with his newly-acquired knife! 

It is the nature of all the great cats to retreat | 
when foiled in a first attack, and now the leopard, | 
instead of turning to take vengeance on the boy, | 








South Africa, where, after some weeks of desultory | 
wandering, I encamped for a month’s stay on a | 
northern affluent of Limpopo River, in Matabele | 
Land, and within sight of the Molopo Mountains. | 
In addition to a heavy Transvaal wagon, drawn 


by eight oxen and laden with supplies and trading | 


delighted capers. 
and motioned me to do the same. 


Whispering to my men to remain where they | 


were, I crept after the little fellow as well as I 
could. Though the heavy double-barrelled rifle 
slung at my back was somewhat of a hindrance, 


yet as the soft, moist soil was quite clear of leaves | 
and sticks, our slow advance was perfectly | 


noiseless. 


After going about two hundred yards, Mbengo | 
stopped at the edge of a dense, thorny thicket and | 


signalled me to draw up beside him. Cautiously 
peering into the thick scrub, I could dimly see a 
large leopard stretched out at full length and 
emitting a sort of complacent, growling purr as 
he tore at the remains of an iguana held between 
his paws. 

Bringing my rifle round into position, I set both 
locks without making a sound; but I then found 
that, owing to intervening obstacles, it was impos- 
sible from where I knelt to get anything like a 
sure shot at the low-lying beast. Nor could I do 
any better after quietly rising to my feet, for the 
leafy tops of the bushes then cut off the view 
entirely. 

To squéeze through the thorny stems, in hopes 


of getting a fair sight of the leopard, would have | 
been mere folly, for at the first rustle of a twig he | 


would have disappeared in the thick cover which 
bounded the little open spot where he now lay. 
How I wished for a couple of good dogs, to tree 
the brute! 

Wishing did not help matters, however. If I 
expected to kill my game, it must in some way be 
got to where I could see it plainly ; but how? 

My sharp-witted guide saw the difficulty at 
once, and before I could divine his intention he 
had, to my infinite horror, wormed his lithe little 
body, silently as a shadow, into the grove! Ten 
seconds afterward I saw his head and shoulders 
as he stood upright, not more than fifteen feet 
behind the preoccupied leopard ! 

Next I heard’ the twang of his bow and the 
whizz of a tiny arrow, whose barbed point, as I 


Upon this the black imp | 
could not refrain from cutting up a series of | 
Then he got down on all fours, | 


sprang up the nearest tree, thereby sealing its own 
oom. So soon as it rose fairly into view, my 
second bullet’ crashed through its brain; and 
whén I reached the dead body my heroic little 
darky was frantically dancing and yelling over it. | 

Tom and Joe now came running up, and on 


goods, I had with me six native Matabeles, two | bearing the story, gave the greatest possible proof 


of whom spoke English and were called by me, in 
despatr of pronouncing their jaw-breaking names, 
“Tom” and *‘Joe.”” 

A magnificent leopard skin, worn as a badge of 
rank by the head man of some Matabeles whom I 
encountered, so excited my admiration that I tried 
to buy it. When all my offers were refused, I 
determined, if possible, to secure a similar one. 
To this end I started out one morning with Tom 
and Joe. 

Beside spare guns, they carried water and pro- 
visions, for I intended to lie in wait all day, if 
necessary, in a distant part of the forest, which 
abounded, as we knew, in the monkeys and the 
other small game upon which the leopard preys. 

On reaching the selected locality, we sat down, 
each one with his back against a tree, and 
remained absolutely motionless, but keenly 
watchful; for we knew that, so long as we did not 
stir, our presence was not likely to be suspected 
by any prowling beast that might be seeking its 
prey in these secluded woods during daylight 
hours. But we were found out by a visitor more 
sagacious than the most wary beast. 

Tom was sitting within three yards of me, 
and Joe a little beyond him. Since taking our 
places, a quarter of an hour before, none of 
us had heard more than the usual forest sounds, 
made by denizens, as yet unseen, of the tree-tops. 
Judge, then, of my surprise when from behind 
Tom’s tree there suddenly appeared a native boy, 
whose only clothing was a string of beads and a 
few daubs of red ochre, and his only weapon a 
bow and arrows! 

The shiny-black youngster seemed hardly 
twelve years of age, and if well washed, would 
not have been at all bad-looking. He had, it 
appears, seen us entering the forest, and had given 
us a lesson in woodcraft by stealing upon us thus 
silently. Now he knelt by Tom’s side and 
eagerly whispered something in his ear. 

Soon Tom came softly over to me, and in a low 
tone said that the boy had informed him that,.in 
a patch of scrub not far away, a big ‘tiger’? was 
at that moment lying upon the ground, devouring 
an iguana—a lizard which grows to an immense 
size in that region, and is a favorite food of the 
leopard and of the natives also. 

‘““Mbengo [the boy] says,’’ continued Tom, ‘‘you 
give him knife he show you tiger.”’ 

I jumped at the offer, and at once taking off my 
own belt, whereto hung an excellent hunting-knife, 
I drew it up a few holes and buckled it around the 
urchin’s bulging waist. 


| of admiration of their young country man’s prowess 
| by each bestowing upon him a plug of tobacco!—a 
|luxury obtained from my stores, and then of | 
| greater current value in that country than an 
| equal weight of silver. 

I afterward found that this precocious youngster 
was a son of the head man previously seen, and no 
doubt, on returning to his people with the precious 
tobacco and the well-earned knife, even his | 
| father’s greatness was for a time eclipsed by his 

own. 

Before removing the leopard’s beautiful pelt, I 
made careful measurements of the carcass. The | 
body was thirty-eight inches and the tail twenty- | 
seven inches in length—a total of five feet and five 
inches. The height, as nearly as I could deter- | 
mine it by propping the animal up, was two feet | 
two and one-half inches. 

The canine teeth, or tusks, were one and a half | 
inches long outside the gums; the claws—five on | 
the forefeet and four on the hind feet—were deeply | 

| curved, sharp as needles and exceedingly strong, | 
qualities which fully accounted for the creature’s | 
wonderful climbing powers. 

The ground color of the fur was a reddish buff 
above, gradually shading to a creamy white 
below; the sides and back were adorned by 
numerous dark circles, each enclosing from three 
to five black spots; the head, forequarters and 
limbs were also marked with dark patches; the 
bases of the ears were black, their tips light 
yellow; the upper surface of the tail was buff, 
spotted, like the back, with irregularly shaped 
rings, and its under side white, with small solid 
spots. Gites UNDERWOOD. 


* 
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THE MANNERS OF JAPAN. 


Prof. Edw. S. Morse, speaking of the land of 
beautiful manners,—Japan,—dwells upon the 
lack of marked difference, in courtesy and grace 
of life, between the rich and the poor. To it he 
attributes the absence in a city like Tokio of a 
Fifth Avenue or a Five Points. 

“IT learned that a gentleman could build his 
house in any part of the great city with absolute 
certainty that the manners of his children would 
not be corrupted by the wretchedly poor children 

|of the neighborhood; that his fruit and flowers 
| would not be stolen, his dogs would not be stoned 
or his fences defaced. There was no depreciation | 
of real estate, consequent upon the incoming of 
rag-pickers, itinerant shoe-menders and the like, 
for poor as these people might be, their manners 
would be as gracious and pleasant as if squalor | 
and wretchedness had not been their lot from | 
birth.” , 

He notes, too, that good manners and good | 
morals go hand in hand. 

‘In the schools everywhere, in connection with 
other studies, were always lessons or readings on | 
etiquette, morals and filial piety, and so far as I | 
know, these studies have been the custom for | 
centuries.” 

Such a thing as crowding is unknown—hbe the | 
crowd ever so great. 
| “In Japan it is considered rude. to come in 
| bodily contact with another. Each and | 

every one, from the lowest to the highest, observes | 
this simple act of etiquette. The result is that in 
the greatest crowds there is no jostling or jamming. 
One can pass through throngs of thousands as | 
easily as through an open forest. One 

never sees an act of vandalism in Japan. This is 
the more clearly appreciated when one considers | 
the extreme frailty of their houses. A wrench or 

|@ blow would easily tear down a graceful trellis 
or break a wooden carving. 

‘“*T cite as an instance of the absence of vandalism 
the experience of a friend of mine who lived on a | 
street near to the busiest street in Tokio. He had | 
placed in his front gate, bordering immediately | 
upon the sidewalk, an exquisite panel carved in 
| delicate tracery, which was nearly two hundred 

years old. Such a specimen would be placed in 
| our museums of art, under lock and key. Ex- | 
| Pressing surprise that he would dare leave so! 
| precious a relic exposed, for fear that some heedless | 
| boy might break off a twig, or otherwise deface 
| it, he assured me it was quite as safe there as in | 
| his library. 

“Three years afterward I chanced to be in 

| Japan again, and though my friend was dead and 
| @ stranger occupied the premises, I was led to 
| seek the place, to ascertain the condition of the 
| delicate wood carving. It was absolutely unin- 
| jured, though slightly bleached by weather—and 
| this in the great commercial city of Tokio, with a 
| population of over a million.” 
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12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return Tour goture. 
; G CO., NorRIsTowN, Pa. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 





















DAY’S PHOTO COPYI from these common ailments? 
5 ived, Australian, etc., 10c. ; 
STAMPS Seotne nicest, Anciralion, cte-ste,: | Nervous Headache, 
used, 10c.; 28 U. S., 0c. ; 10 Africa, 10c. ; 16 Asia, Sick Headache, 
10c.; 15 Oceanica, 10c.; 15 West Indian, 10c. > 
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° Foor: THES -Fine ‘Trave ‘ TABLETS. 
GHOCOLATES ‘ Perfectly Harmless. / 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
am At druggists or by mail 25c. per box. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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KEARSARGE | 
SOLD DIRECT RANGE 


TO CONSUMERS. 
In every respect a full size No. 9 Range... 


Equals any range on the market. Largest 
top and best draft. Fitted for both wood 


*WINTHROP M-BAKER- 
49° Atlantic Ave: 
BOSTON. 


Winter Wind 


is the worst enemy to a 
delicate skin. To fortify | 
gai its ravages, and | 
to Cure Chap Hands | 











= ee Bd od = and coal. Large back shelf and double 
Ryder’s . capacity water tank. Cannot be found at 


Ch " dealers—we sell direct. Delivered at your 

] station for $30.00; blacked and ready 
ap ne. for use. Full information mailed free. 
Send 2e. stamp for Sample. 
Full-size box 16¢. post-paid, 


Agents Wanted. 
J. H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, New York. 


F. P. Holden & Co., Penacook, N. H. 











Founded 
1858. 





The Location 
Unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 

The Staff of Physicians : 

Men and Women of recognized skill and expe- 
rience. 

The Fire-Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed to meet every need. 

The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the perfection of its methods and manage- 
ment under long experience, make this 

The Leading Health Institution of the Country. 

Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 

New York or Buffalo without change. 


For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further information, address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 
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Have used IVORINE ever since it was put on 
sale, and consider it far ahead of every other washing 
powder. . 

I have given almost every other kind a fair trial 
in my housekeeping of over forty years. 

Mrs. S. E. HASKELL, 
Medford, Mass. 


LOOK! 


for this splendid cake of soap 
in every 1%lb. package of 


[VORINE 
| WASHING POWDER 
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MOUNT HOREB 


CAS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE OLIVE Oi. 

















Send 2c. stamp for our 
Premium Catalogue. 


The J. B. Williams Co. 


Glastonbury, 
Conn. 
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Well-known testimony 
for the famous 


Portsmouth 
Specialties. 








Mrs, Sarah White Cheney. 
Wite of New Ham pshire’é Ex-Gov. 


Dear Mr Preston:— *** It gives 
me much pleasure to say that I have 
used your Cologne (Preston’s “1838"") 
fortwenty years, and have always 

4 pees it most delightfully refres! 


; Sincerely yours, 
Saran Waite Cuexey. 
Washmgton, D, C., Dee, 11, 1895. 





FROM 

Mrs. Agnes Booth-Schoeffel. 
The Masconomo, 

Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., 

July 24, 1893, 

ae 


T find your Portsmouth Cologne 
Saits most delicious and refreshing. } 
it must be a boon to invalids, 

Vours sincerely 
AGNES POOTH-SCHOEFFEL. 


Preston's ‘‘1838"’ Cologne. 
Portsmouth Lavender Salts. 
Portsmouth Cologne Salts. 

iA Portsmouth Cold Cream. 

1 Portsmouth Violet Orris. 
Rivermouth Sachettes. 

| Preston’s ‘‘1880°’ Tooth Powder. 

] Tu-tha-lin (a liquid dentifrice). 


( 


Preston, of 
New Hampshire. 





FKOM 
Mrs. M. L. Walsh. 
“Mrs John R, Walsh of Chicago.” 





These goods can be mailed anywhere, 
Send for Price-List and rticu- 
lars to Preston, Portsmouth, N. H. 


My Dear Sir :— It gives me much pleas- 
ure to testify to the excellence of your 
virious preparations, The Portsmouth 
Orris, The “ 1880" Tooth Powder, and 
are special favorites in 
** 


) 


The Cologne Salts 
our household, * 
Sincerely yours, 

M, L, Wausu. 
Chicago, IIl., Jan. 25, 1894, 


Sold by leading dealers. 
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AN OFFE=4 
by Theodora R-Jenness 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


Pam's Despair. 


As Pam was drifting off into a weary sleep that | 


might have been fatal, she was startled by the 
howling of a wolf across the river. This aroused 
her effectually. Springing up, and seizing Danny 
by the arm, she pulled him upright, shaking him 
with desperate vim. 

She did not feel that there was certain danger 
from the beast, for Minnesota wolves are rather 
shy of human beings, save when they are desperate 
from hunger. But she knew that this one might 
be famished, and the thought that it was prowling 
near put new life into her flagging energies. 

She suddenly remembered that the cleft in 
which they were was near a railroad bridge, from 
which the track extended to the junction, but a 
quarter of a mile away. The station agent and 
his wife lived in rooms at the station at this 
crossing of the tracks. 

“Danny, Danny! Aint you starvin’ in your 
empty stomach? Don’t you want some nice hot 
coffee, an’ a piece o’ pie an’ bread an’ butter, an’ 
some meat hash, mighty likely ?’’ Pam exclaimed 
in Danny’s ear—but softly, lest the wolf should 
hear her and creep over. > 

Danny’s torpid ears were penetrated by the 
tempting bill of fare, for he was very hungry. 
He stirred a little, and responded with a wistful 
grunt. Pam was glad he did not heed the howling 
of the wolf, which now appeared to be just oppo- 
site the cleft, though not in sight. 

“Danny! I say, Danny! We’ll go over to 
the depot an’ git awful nice an’ warm, an’ then 
the agent’s wife will give you somethin’ good to 
eat. She’s mighty frien’ly—ast me onct to stay 
to dinner when I stopped to warm me in a bliz- 
zard; but I didn’t. Come along, quick, quick! 
A nice, big piece o’ pie—you understan’ me, 
Danny? Pie, an’ mebbe cake or doughnuts— 
mince-pie, mighty likely,’’ with another vigorous 
shaking. 

Thus she coaxed and prodded Danny into life 
again, and taking off the skates, which she could 
scarcely unbuckle for the numbness of her hands, 
she urged him up the bank and through the 
timber to the track. She dared not go upon the 
ice again, fearing that they would be discovered, 
and perhaps followed, by the wolf. 

Danny felt less helpless on his feet than on the 
skates, and used his short legs somewhat less 
reluctantly. They reached the depot, took pos- 
session of the dimly lighted waiting-room, the 
door of which was never locked, and found the 
great stove packed with fuel for the night. 

There was a heavy trunk inside the waiting- 
room. 
dragged the trunk across the room and pushed it 
close against the door, lest Danny should take a 
freak to open it and get away. No sooner had 
she done so than she dropped upon a bench, dizzy 
with fatigue. 

Now Sylvanus Slye, the station agent, and his 
wife had been encroaching on their sleeping hours 
that night to gratify a mutual taste for Dickens. 

“Why, what’s all that clatter out there ?’’ won- 


j 


Pam dropped her skates upon the floor, | 


dered Mrs. Slye, laying ‘David Copperfield’’ face | 


down upon the table. Mr. Slye laid down his 
“Pickwick Papers”’ likewise, and the two arose to 
learn the reason of the strange commotion in the 
Waiting-room. 

“Of all things!’’ Mrs. Slye exclaimed, on seeing 
Pam reclining sidewise on the bench and Danny 
huddled near her. “If it isn’t that snappy girl 
that teams by here so often in all sorts of weather, 
and that little—boy’’—she saved herself from 


saying “‘dwarf’’—‘‘we’ve seen with her so much. | 


She’s faint. Don’t let her tumble off, Sylvanus, 
while I fetch the camphor.” 

“It wuz comin’ in so sudden from outdoors,” 
said Pam, revived somewhat, when she had 
smelled the camphor. 
and faced the wondering couple. 

“Haint been out upon the ice, I should 
exclaim ?”’ observed the agent, looking at the 
Skates. “It’s too outrageous cold for sport of 





She pulled herself upright | 


that kind, miles from 
home. My instinct tells 
me that you live away 
down yonder.” 


responded Pam. ‘*Danny 
run away, an’ got up to 


by hook or crook, this 
afternoon, an’ I went 
after him this 
Danny’s onresponsible, I s’pose you know.”’ 

She thought it best to state a portion of the 
facts connected with the evening’s experience. 

“<I see,’”’ rejoined the agent, with a pitying nod. 
‘“‘Why in all creation didn’t some one keep you 


“’Twa'n’t in sport,”’ | 


the station on his skates, | 


ev’nin’. | 


| I’ll be no end obliged. Danny might object to 
| goin’ in where strangers live, an’ we'll stay here 
| an’ eat our bite, an’ camp down on the benches.”’ 

‘‘Well, we'll move a stand right in and put the 
supper on it, and will make you up some bunks 
to sleep on. There will be no train along till 
| daylight,’’ Mrs. Slye replied. 

She bustled off to see about the coffee, and to 
fry some sausage balls upon the handy heating 
| stove. 

So Pam and Danny spent the last half of the 
| night in sound repose, refreshed by the abundant 
food and coffee. A little after daylight they got 


| aboard a freight-train, which would pass their 
| way and slow up at a crossing near their home. 
“T don’t sell tickets for so short a ways as 





“Danny's dretful sick.” 


overnight? A great jig, letting you start off upon 
that skate at bedtime with the mercury down to 
frigorific bow-wows.”’ 

He was a stocky, hearty little man of Scotch 


descent, who jerked his words out of his mouth, | 


and did not stop to choose them carefully when in 
great surprise. 

“IT hed some frien’s that wanted me to stay,” 
said Pam, “‘but Danny run away agin, an’ I put 
after him. They didn’t like to hev me start. 
Danny give clear out, an’ couldn’t go another 
step, an’ so we crep’ into a cranny in the rocks to 
rest. We'd gone to sleep, an’ never waked, I 


reckon, if I hedn’t heerd a wolf a-howlin’ right | 


acrost from us.”” 


“T should exclaim a second time!’ said Slye. | 
“You ought to have a fellow-feeling for the | 


wolves. 
my litter of young pigs. 
him.” 

“T hed a dretful time a-gittin’ Danny on his 
legs an’ over here,” said Pam. “I kep’ him up 
by tellin’ him you'd mighty likely let him hev a 
bite to eat and somethin’ hot to drink.” Pam 
turned red as she asked this favor. ‘I aint beg- 
gin’,”’ she said. ‘I'll fetch you up a nice fat 
rooster fur your pay.” 

The rooster was the lone fowl of Pam’s barn- 
vard, all the others of her flock having been 
destroyed by midnight prowlers that escaped her 
trap. 


I'll bet it was the very beast that stole 
I'd like to get a shot at 


“Of course we will,’’ said cordial Mrs. Slye. | 


“T’ll make some coffee on the heating stove, and 
both of you shall have a good big bite in a few 
minutes. And you needn’t mind about the 
rooster.” 

“But I’d ruther fetch him,’’ Pam insisted, ‘‘an’ 





| Gopher Crossing, and you needn’t mind about the 
few cents’ fare,’’ the agent said. He really paid 
the small amount of fare himself, but let Pam 
think that she and Danny had to thank the cor- 
poration for a free ride in the warm caboose. 

When Pam stood once more within the little 
| farmhouse kitchen and unbundled Danny and 
| herself, it seemed to her that she had lived a life- 
time since the previous evening. 

‘‘He’s took a still streak, an’ you needn't try 
to pump him, maw,”’ she hastened to explain, as 
Danny silently went back into the sawed-off chair. 
| **T found him at the station, as I "lowed I should, 
an’ tried to git him home las’ night; but he wuz 
tired an’ couldn’t stan’ the cold, an’ so I took him 
to the junction depot. They wuz mighty good to 
us—the agent an’ his wife. If you'll believe, he 
| helped her git some supper fur us, an’ I’ll always 
| be ashamed of how we stuffed.” 

“T wisht I'd knowed you was enjoyin’ yerselves 
| in sech high feather,’’ said her mother, in a tone 
| of querulous relief. ‘I’ve ben a-sufferin’ tortures, 
thinkin’ Danny’d met his death, an’ you hed 
| perished with the cold a-huntin’ him.” 
| “I’m mighty sorry, maw. I couldn’t help it, 
though.’” Pam laid her chapped hand with 
unwonted gentleness upon her mother’s shoulder. 
‘You could make as sure as taxes that your cross 
| ole girl wuz goin’ to stay alive to fight it out fur 
| you an’ paw an’ Danny.” 
| Well, I dunno what we'd do without you, 
with your paw bent double with the rheumatiz, 
| a-groanin’ there in bed, an’ Danny actin’ up the 
way he is. There wouldn't be no roof nur under- 
| pinnin’ if it wa’n’t far you.” 
The woman’s bony hand went up unsteadily to 
lock itself in Pam’s. Her praise was precious to 





the girl, who was more familiar with complaints 
than words of commendation. 

The unusual words lingered in her memory, 
blessing and lightening her heart for the toil of 
the ensuing fortnight, during which often 
fell and put Pam to great labor in collecting fuel 
for the family. So it came about that 
Chadman, driving rapidly 


snow 


young 
through the timber, 
She had 
descended from her load of wood, and stood in the 
middle of the road. 

One of her horses was breathing heavily, and 


almost ran over the girl one forenoon. 


stood with hanging head and quivering nostrils, 
flecked with frosty foam. Pam had taken off the 
old brown shawl she had been wearing over her 
scant jacket, and had spread it on the horse's 
threadbare blanket to shelter the shivering animal. 

Hal’s restless pacer jumped aside as if to dart 
by the sled. 
and stopped the horse a little way beyond the sled. 
Leaping from the cutter, he backed his horse past 
the load until it faced Pam's horses. 

‘*Better not,” “This critter’s got 
distemper, an’ that fine high-stepper’ll be disgusted 
if he is exposed to it.” 

‘“He’s mine. I'll risk 
swered, calmly. 

“No, you won't. You aint got no right to. A 
horse has got as much right to his health as a man 
Don’t stand there gapin’, an’ let him ketch 
Drive on an’ hitch him to a 


The young man sawed at his reins, 


warned she. 


him,’’ Chadman an- 


has. 
my critter’s breath. 
tree a good piece down the road, if you will stop,” 
was her peremptory reply. 

“Oh, certainly I will stop,’ said Hal. “I’m not 
out on business—there’s nothing to hurry me. 
My sister is visiting at the Kedzies’. She was at 
school in Minneapohs with Gertrude Kedzie, and 
I’m going over there to take dinner—that’s all.” 

He hitched his horse as Pam had directed, 
presently returned, and was about to fling a bear- 
skin laprobe on her sick horse, when she interfered 
again. 

“IT hed about made up my mind that mebbe you 
did hev a grain o’ sense, but 1 must humbly beg 
your pardon fur my false opinion. Don't you 
know this pore ole beast aint wuth the linin’ to 
that ‘ristocratic polar bear? You'll fill it with 
distemper, an’ your hoss will ketch it jest the 
same.”” 

Hal whirled about in helpless resignation, bore 
back the laprobe to his sleigh, and returned with 
a heavy woollen blanket, which he spread upon 
the sick horse. He handed Pam the shawl which 
he had taken from above the threadbare blanket. 
She wrapped it round herself, and pinned it with a 
darning-needle from the collar of her jacket. 

“That's much better, thank you,”’ she said, in 
grateful tone. ‘‘He needs it—pore ole staggerin’ 
thing.”” She wound her arm caressingly about 
the horse’s drooping neck. “I can wash the 
eperdemic out o’ that blanket, an’ bring it to the 
station.” 

‘IT had rather you would keep it,’’ Hal replied. 

“All right. Vl burn it up,’”’ rejoined Pam, 
with offended dignity. ‘‘1 might a-knowed you 
wouldn’t want it back, considerin’ where it’s ben.” 

“Oh, bring it back, by all means, then,” said 
Hal, with a despairing smile. ‘‘I only hoped you'd 
keep on using it. You're in a serious situation 
here. That horse will not be able to help draw 
the load another rod, I fear.” 

“I oughter seen he wuz too sick to draw,”’ said 
Pam, “but I wuz pushed to take a load o’ wood 
to town, to git—some things that’s needed."’ 

‘‘Let me buy the wood right here, and pay you 
for it on the spot,’’ Hal eagerly proposed. “I can 
easily send out and get it in the morning. I'll 
burn it in my office stove.” 


“It aint the right kind,’ she refused. ‘It's 


| green young oak, I s’pose you see.”’ 


“T like green young oak,”’ persisted Hal. ‘It 
makes a scorching hot fire, after it gets started. 
Haven’t you more wood to sell me? Fifty cords 
or 80?” 

Pam gave her arched black eyebrows a sarcastic 
tilt. ‘I wonder you don’t wanter take the ornery 
ole bob sled, an’ the sick hoss off my han’s. I 
reckon the whole shootin’ match aint wuth much 
more ‘n the sack o’ red-dog that I chopped the 
wood to buy.” 

‘“‘“Red-dog go to Europe!’’ was Hal's startling 
expletive. ‘‘Do you use that kind of flour, and 
did you chop the wood yourself, this freezing 
weather, to buy even that? What monstrous 
cruelty to let this thing go on! It sha’n't, if I’ve 
the slightest power to hinder it, Miss Simpson.” 

“OQ good land! Miss Simpson? That’s the 
best thing yet. The others, when they want to 
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She 


squelch me, call me Simpson’s wildcat.’’ 
laughed bitterly. 
‘“‘Never mind what others call you. I’ve dis- 


covered that you are a brave, self-sacrificing girl, 
though most ungenerous to my sister and myself. 
For it isn’t kind of you to place us under such 
tremendous obligations, and refuse to let us pay 
one cent of the debt. My father has an interest 
in a mill that grinds three thousand sacks of flour 
a day, and you are chopping wood to buy one 
wretched little sack of red-dog, when you've 
risked your life to save my sister and myself from 
rushing headlong into danger, to say nothing of 
your having saved the elevator.” ‘ 

‘‘Don’t--don’t speak o’ that.’ Pam shrank as 
if recoiling from a blow. ‘But Danny’s onre- 
sponsible—it warn’t no crime in him, though you 
don’t think that way. 


firebug in your mind, an’ wishin’ you felt free to 
lock him up. You don’t believe that Danny's 
innocent. You think it was a crime,’’ repeated 
Pam in faltering tones. 

“T didn’t mean to wound you when I spoke in 
that half-jesting way about the boy,’’ regretted 
Hal. “I think some older head than Danny’s 
planned the fire and used him as a tool. I’ve 
strong suspicions that it was your neighbor, that 
malicious Ryerson. From some cause, he has 
stopped his blustering of late, and has a meaching 
air, as if in fear of something.” 

Pam had kept the promise she had made to Mrs. 
Ryerson, and had breathed no word of her suspi- 
cions as to Jake’s complicity in Danny’s mis- 
demeanor. Though the boy appeared to have 
forgotten his experience of the dreadful night, 
and never had alluded to it in the slightest manner, 
he had kept aloof from Ryerson in speechless 
dread, and Jake had worn a very pacific air 
whenever Pam had passed him by in silent but 
threatening scorn. 

Both through curiosity and eadiete, Jake had 
called at Simpson’s in the evening while Danny 
was about his mischief at the elevator, and had 
learned that Pam had gone in search of him. 
This was all he knew, but the mysterious silence 
that surrounded the affair aroused his fears that 
an incendiary’s fate might await him. 

*“T assure you,’’ Hal went on, “that I have 
come to think, with you, that Danny is entirely 
irresponsible.”’ 

“Don’t say it jest to be perlite an’ smooth things 
over,’ Pam replied, her wan, strong, dark face 
pathetic with appeal. 

“T don’t say it just to be polite, I say it just 
because I think it,’”” Hal responded, honestly. 

Pam’s long-drawn breath almost ended in a 
sob. 

“That's what wuz killin’ me—that you wuz 
biamin’ Danny. 


you've excused him in your heart. You mustn't | 


He's as 
It’s only 


think that Danny is a fool, though. 
smart as other people in a certain way. 
that he’s onresponsible.”’ 

Though deeply moved by the devotion of the 
girl to her unsightly brother, Hal was inwardly 
amused at these last words. There was no time, | 
if he had wished it, to discuss the question how 
the little trickster could be sound of mind, 
irresponsible. A bleak wind cut the suniess air, 
and Pam was shivering from the reaction of her | 
labor in the woods. 

“You run a great risk standing here,’’ he 
cautioned, stooping to pick up her mitten. ‘The 
horse must be taken home without the load.” 
He stepped around, unhitched the trace, and tied | 
it in a knot. 

“There’s one thing I’ve a mind to ask of you,’ 
said Pam, ‘‘now I’ve found out you don’t blame | 
Danny, an’ you want to help so much.” 

She gave a hesitating glance across the horse's 
back at Chadman, who brightened hopefully and 
threw his arm across the off-horse in a waiting 
attitude. 

‘“‘He oughter hev the doctor—Danny hed. He's 
ben a-ailin’ ever since that—night. I reckon ‘twuz 
the fright, an’ ketchin’ cold, an’ all. He lost his 
head last night, an’ didn’t know me when I come 
away this mornin’. I’ve ben worryin’ ev’ry 
minute sence I left him ravin’ there an’ maw not 
knowin’ what to do fur him. ‘Pears like I aint 
no ’count to tend him, neither. Danny’s sech a 
puny little feller, an’ I haint watched out fur him 
as faithful as I’d ought to. Danny’s dretful sick, 
an’ I’m jest lookin’ on an’ lettin’ him git wus an’ 
wus.”” 

She stood with quivering lips and eyelids, strug- 
giling to choke back the tears, which would come. 
She dried them with her coarse yarn mitten, | 
Chadman watching her in sympathetic silence. 

(To be continued.) 
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ORIGIN OF THE CHINESE FLAG. 


The flag of China is one of the gayest among | 


ensigns. The body of the flag is a pale yellow. 
In the upper left-hand corner is a small red sun. 
Looking intently at the sun is a fierce Chinese 
dragon. 

The dragon’s belly is a brilliant red and white. 
His back is green. He is standing on his two 
hind paws and the left forefoot. His feet are 
five-toed and slightly hooked. His long, five- 
forked tail stretches away in the rear. The 
dragon’s neck is arched back. His mouth is 


wide open, and he looks as if he were about to try 
and swallow the red sun. 

The Japanese flag has a white body, and in the 
centre is a large red sun, with rays radiating in all 


You said, that night, he | 
wuz a firebug, an’ you’ve kep’ on callin’ him a) 


But I'll take your word that | 


more, slept all in one bed for the warmth, and 
shared their poor fare cheerfully with the two old 
folkses. 

But the times grew harder as the winter grew 
colder, and one night August and Anthon came 
home with the black news that the mill had shut 
down, and there would be no more work for 
months to come. 

“Den you can go to school dis winter,” said 
their mother, smiling to hide the cruel anxiety 
that pinched her heart; for now there was only 
her own wages of sixty-two cents a day to pay 
the expenses of the family. But after supper, 
when they all sat together and the old people had 
gone to bed, she spoke suddenly : 

“Tt’s no use talkin’, childern—the old folkses’ll 
have to go.”’ 

‘‘Back to the house in the ailey ?’’ cried Kady, 


| directions. “About one thousand years ago, the 
Chinese made war on Japan, and prepared a grand 
invasion. To symbolize their anticipated victory, 
they adopted the flag of to-day. 

They took the sun of Japan and made it small, 
and put it in front of the dragon’s mouth to 
express the idea that the Chinese dragon would 
devour the Japanese. 

It happened, however, that the Chinese fleet, 
conveying an army of one hundred thousand men, 
was wrecked on its way to Japan by a great storm, 
and all but three thousand perished. Despite that 
unlucky beginning in the use of the flag, the 
Chinese retained it. 


* 
> 





JOY AND SORROW. 


morn two sisters, dear, 
arms would borrow 





One sweet ers ch 
ch other’s ch 





“Sister” said J joy “lend me a tear;” in dismay. 
atti Lend me a smile,” said § spe on a re eit) “No, chile, to de county-house, where de po’ 
peer cape | folkses stays.” 
+ There was a strange sound in the inner room, 
| and yet it was a sound they all knew. The old 
“ ” } 7 ‘ 
TWO OLD FOLKSES. |woman was having a fit. She had overheard 


Hard Times in the Alley.— What came of a Minister's | Mrs. Zwinsky’s words, and the shock and agita- 
Visit to the Slums. tion had brought it on. 

The two “old folkses” who lived in a house in | Mrs. Zwinsky and the children worked over the 
the alley were so old that nobody could remember poor creature a long time before she became —- 
when they were young. Their house was set scious, and then somehow the subject of the 
back some distance from the road, in such a lonely yee ln es: yea _— ay = 
location that but for the children their existence | '*S®S stayed end shared the scant fare of the 
might not have been discovered ; but the children, | | family. When there is so little, it is easier to do 


s Sg EMD ith less. 
with an unerring instinct, found in them a mine | ¥! ‘ 
ehinie baer . | It happened this winter that a certain minister 


“You see de ole woman, she’s French-Canadian, | of the town exchanged pulpits with a friend 
an’ she tells such funny stories; an’ de ole man, who" lived in a neighboring city. This city 
he’s Irish, an’ he sings like a robin,” said Mrs. | preacher was not a man to sit toasting before the 
Zwinsky, the Swiss woman with five children, to fire, reading about the customs of the Assyrians, 


her neighbor, Mr. Culpepper, the one-eyed man | j}and calculating the distance from Jerusalem to 
with a wooden leg, who sawed wood and worked Jericho. He chose the illustrations to his sermons 
gardens. | from the life of the people about him, and he 

‘‘My Kady an’ my Lutesie,’’ she went on, ‘dey 
says to me mos’ every day, ‘O mammy, I wish 
you’d go down an’ see dem ole folkses!’ I say, 
‘Hi! I got ’nough to do ’thout runnin’ after no | 
old folkses.’ ”’ 

It was fully six weeks later that Mr. Culpepper, 
stumping home at night with his saw on his 
shoulder, met Mrs. Zwinsky, who had been doing 
a day’s washing for a sick neighbor. Her apron 
was full of sausages, which the neighbor had 
pressed upon her in payment, and she proffered 
some of them to the one-legged man for his 
supper. 

‘‘What’s goin’ on to your house, Mis’ Zwin- 
sky ?’’ he inquired, removing his hat in order to 
bestow the sausages in the crown. 
| Oh, it’s dem ole folkses,’’ she replied, laughing 
lin her sweet, high voice. ‘Couple o’ days ago 
Kady she come to me cryin’. She say, 
|‘Mammy, I do wish you’d go to see dem ole 
| oes: Dey’s awful sick, an’ I b’lieve dey’s 
| goin’ to die.’ So I went down dere, an’ sure 
enough, dey was mos’ starved an’ mos’ froze. 

You see, de ole woman, she has fits, an’ de ole 
man, he’s awful childish. So when she was sick, 
he was too silly to make a fire or cook anything. 
Den I says to myself, ‘Dey’s goin’ to die, anyhow. 
I guess I'll take "em home an’ let ’em die like 
| Christians.’ ”’ 

‘‘H’m!” said the wooden-legged man. ‘‘S’posin’ 
| dey don’t die?” 
Mrs. Zwinsky laughed again. Her laugh 
| echoed i in the man’s ears after he shut his cabin 
door. | floor were listening intently to the song. The 

“Five mouths to feed, an’ she’s taken two more, | minister changed his mind about knocking. He 
and a@ hard winter a-comin’ on,”’ he said, hanging opened the door and walked in. 
up his saw. “T happened to have some candy in my pocket,”’ 

When he met her again the air was thick with he observed, shaking a little into the lap of each 
| scurrying snow, and the tall brown weeds along of the staring children, ‘“‘so I thought I’d come in 
the sides of the alley were bent with the feathery | and get warm, and listen to your song.” 
weight of it. The weather was nipping cold, but} ‘Kady, why bring you not a chair for mon- 
she stopped for her usual cheery greeting. | sieur?"’ cried the old woman. ‘‘My husban’ 

‘I’m afeard I’ve made a bad bargain with my | used to be goot singer, sir,’’ she said, addressing 
| two old folkses,’’ she said, with a laugh; but/| herself to the minister, 
there was an anxious note in her voice. ‘De ole! simple. He cannot sing goot any more.’ 
man’s as peart as a chicken, an’ de ole woman, ‘‘Your grandchildren seem to like it,” 
she says she feels like she’s in heaven. She says | minister, taking Lutesie on his knee. 
she wouldn’t go back for no money !”’ “She aint our grossmutter,”’ said the child. 

“But you can’t take care of ’em,” objected Mr. “Not your grossmutter ! 
Culpepper. smiling. 

‘*Well, you see, I don’t set no fine table for ’em. “They’s just two ole folkses,”’ 
Dey have what we have, an’ dat aint wiener-wurst | eldest child. 
an’ sauer-kraut every day.” | ‘Ah,’ said the minister in a tone of compre- 

“See here!’”” said the one-eyed man. ‘Dere | hension; then he looked at the old woman, so old, 
was a lawyer in town named Runty what sold | so old, so feeble. 
| deir piece o’ ground for ’em. He kep’ de money “You have no children, madam ?”’ 
| an’ paid deir rent an’ deir grocery every mont’. | sympathetically. 
| You go to him an’ see if he won’t pay you.” | I have had seven, monsieur.” 

So Mrs. Zwinsky went, but Herr Runty had “Seven! Ah, but they are not living.” 
left town, and nobody knew where he had gone. ‘But, vass, all livin’, dat iss I have never hear 

There seemed to be absolutely no one who felt | if they be dead.” 

j any interest in the two old folkses, or acknow- ‘*Where do they live ?”’ 

ledged any responsibility forthem. By the advice “Some one place, some nudder place. 
of her one-eyed friend, she applied to the Commis- 
sioners of the Poor. 

‘“‘Haven’t the old couple any children ?”’ 
inquired. 


brotherly kindness. 
On the Monday following his Sunday in the 


shoes, and sallied forth in search of material for a 
sermon. 

He picked up a pair of red mittens and restored 
them to their owner, whose tears were freezing on 
her fat cheeks. He patted several dogs on the 
head, and helped an old man over a slippery 


deserted streets until he found himself in the 
alley. 

A thin stream of smoke was creeping out of a 
chimney in the nearest house. He walked up the 
path and raised his hand to knock at the door, 
when a sound within arrested his attention. It 
was the sound of an old man singing. 
was cracked, but strong and cheery, and this was 
| the song: 





| my 


Oh. Molly O’Dowd and I fell out, 
What do you think it was about ’ 

She had money and I had none, 

An’ that’s the way the fray begun ! 

The minister’s curiosity got the better of his 
manners. He peeped through the nearest window, 
and saw an old man sitting on a three-legged 
stool, with his head thrown back, singing. His 
toothless mouth was wide open; his face expressed 
childish glee. 

A sad-looking old woman was knitting in a 
broken rocking-chair, and three children on the 











said the 











he asked, 


—but I—I cannot write, so by’m by de letter come 
no mo’.’’ The tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
| “But, surely,” persisted the minister, ‘they 
“Oh yes, dey’ve had seven children.” | send you money from time to time ?”’ 
‘Seven children!’’ exclaimed the commission-| The old woman shook her head sadly. 
ers. ‘*Well, a couple with seven children have no | haf nevair sent me money.” 
business to be on the town.’’ ‘Well, dear me, it’s a shame cried the min-| 
Mrs. Zwinsky explained that the children had | ister, jumping up and striking his stick on the | 
left home when they were young, and had never floor. ‘It’s a shame that a woman with seven 
come back again. The Commissioners of the | children should be left destitute in her oldage. If | 


they 


“They 


would have to go to the county-house. 
Mrs. Zwinsky went home, and said nothing | make it my business to look ‘em up, and see — 
about her errand. The family pinched a little; A cry from the eldest child cut him short. She | 


” 











| counted the day ill-spent in which he had not | 
| found out a case of need or done some act of | the city. 
| rant. 


strange town he put on his ulster and arctic over- | 


crossing; but the day was so cold that few people | 
were abroad, and he walked on through almost | 


The voice | 





had run around to support the old woman, whose 
head was drawn down to one side, and whose 
limbs were convulsed with violent twitchings. 

The minister blamed himself for officiousness as 
he walked away from the cottage. It was not 
often that his well-meant interference produced 
such a wretched result. In his remorse, he sent a 
doctor to see the old woman, and ordered some 
supplies to be sent to the family. 

Now comes the strangest part of the story! A 
long time afterward the minister had to make an 
address to the Sunday-school children. He was 
very happy in his remarks on these occasions, and 
many parents came to listen with the little ones. 
He chose the text, ‘“‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ and in the course of his address, he told 
the story of the two old folkses, and he told it in 
such a pathetic way that some grown people wiped 
their eyes, and some little folks pressed close to 
their mothers and whispered that they would 
never, never leave them when they were old. 

When he reached home, he was told that a lady 
had come in, a few minutes before, and was 
waiting to see him in the library. He found her 
standing in the middle of the room. She was 
very handsome and well-dressed, and she seemed 
greatly agitated as she turned to meet him. 

“T have come to ask your advice,” she began. 

‘“Certainly,’’ he answered, cordially, and set a 
chair for her. 

“It was your address to the children,’ she went 
on, twisting her hands together nervously. ‘It 
brought it home to me about my own parents. 
They had seven children, too. I don’t know about 
the others, but I know I haven’t done right—I 
thought I’d like to tell you about it while I feel as 
I do, because if I go home and don’t tell anybody, 
I’ll forget it and-get to be as indifferent and selfish 
as I’ve been before.”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s right,”’ said the minister, encour- 
agingly. 

‘*When I was fourteen I left home and came to 
I got a place to wash dishes in a restau- 
I was honest and industrious, and after a 
while I got to be head-waiter. Then a rich young 
man asked me to marry him. His folks was 
awful mad, but he didn’t care. But I’ve always 
been so afraid he'd be ashamed of me. I was 
ashamed to tell him about the old folks, because 
they were so poor and ignorant. He thought I 
was an orphan, and I just let him think so, and 
since then it’s been so hard to let him know I'd 
deceived him.’’ She was sobbing now. 

“I’ve got some money in the house that I can 
send them just as well as not. He gave it to me 
for a dress, but I’ve got plenty of dresses. Do 
you think if I sent it to the care of the mayor of 
the town, or the postmaster, they’d get it safely ? 
The town they live in is Marshfield.” 

‘‘Marshfield ?”’ cried the minister, in, great 
excitement. ‘‘Why, that’s the place where I saw 
the old people!” 

The lady uttered a sharp cry. She buried her 
face in her hands, and the minister saw her 
shoulders shaken with sobs. 

“Suppose,” he said, gently, ‘“‘you should be 


| poor and destitute in your old age, and your little 


girl—I saw her in the pew with you to-day—should 
be rich and prosperous. Would you rather she 
sent you money from a distance, or came and 
brought it to you herself, and put her arms around 
you and comforted you, as you used to comfort 
her, when she was a little helpless baby ?”’ 

The lady rose up quickly and caught the 
minister’s hand. 

“I will go to Marshfield to-morrow,”’ she cried, 
and before he could answer her, she was gone. 

Black days had come to the two old folkses and 
their generous protector, for poor Mrs. Zwinsky 


| had slipped on the ice and broken her leg. On 


| 


| 


Who then ?"’ he asked, | 


the afternoon when a lady in a sealskin cloak made 
a path through the untrodden snow to reach the 
cabin, the bread was all gone, and the fire was 
out in the stove. With a hazy idea that something 


tty eee he lig 2 | was wrong, the old man struck up nis choicest 
itty 


Oh, Sandy Fraser had a nal 

And well she loved a bott le 

She drained it dry, an’ she St “A a dig 
And she cracked it on his noddle 


But the children were too cold and hungry to 


| listen and applaud. 


spoke up the | 


The lady tapped lightly, and when Mrs. Zwinsk) 
cried, “‘Come in!’’ she opened the door. She 
cast a swift glance around, and then she went 
straight to the old woman and fell on her knees 
beside her. 


“Mammy,” she said in a broken voice, ‘“‘don't 


| you know me?” 


“Now, le bon Dieu be praised!’’ cried the old 
woman. ‘It’s my little Margot.” 

The little Margot buried her face in her mother’s 
lap, and cried. Mrs. Zwinsky, in her fear lest 


| this agitation should cause the old woman to have 


When | 
they firs’ went away they wrote home long letter | 


| happy again. 


a fit, forgot her broken leg, and rising quickly, fell 
to the floor. Then all the children burst into tears. 

You would have thought they never could be 
But they were. Happier than they 


| had ever been before. 


In a little while there was a fire roaring in the 


| stove, and the table was heaped with wholesome 
| food. The old woman's face shone with delight. 


| 
| 
| 


Poor said it was a shame, and that the old folks | you’ll give me their names, ma’am, and tell me | still takes care of them. 
where they went when they first left home, I’ll | | paupers. Every month the Swiss woman receives 


The old man smoked his pipe by the stove. He 
was too childish to understand, but he was happy. 

This is the end of the story of the two old 
folkses. They are living still, and Mrs. Zwinsky 
But they are no longer 


a sum sufficient to pay for their board and lodg- 
ing; and twice a year a lady comes and brings @ 
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eweet-faced little girl who loves to listen to the old 
ynan’s songs, and isn’t ashamed to call the old 
woman “granny,” and to sit by the hour upon 
ber knee. Lucy Lee PLEASANTS. 
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PATMOS. 
All around him Patmos lies 
Who hath spiri ted eyes 
Who his happy sight can sult 
To the great and the minute. 
Selected. 
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DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 


The Bonham Slide.—How Tate Brundage frustrated a 
Murderous Scheme. 





| 


who had recently been discharged. 

“Well, the Maiden fellers won’t get paid off 
Saturday night, after all!” laughed the other. 

“No. The thing’s pretty well fixed. All them 
| logs kin be touched off in a minute, an’ it’ll be 
mighty strange if one of ’em don’t clean out th’ 
whole outfit.” 

“Hadn’t we better look again?” 

“No, I just looked. We'll wait a little. You 
| don’t want ter hes’tate when th’ time comes, fer if 


| 





—Edith Matilda Thomas. | them logs don’t git there at th’ right time —” 


Tate stood still. It seemed to him that a long 

{time passed before he could bring himself to 

think what the talk really meant, though he knew 

from the first that it boded some sort of mischief. 
But presently it all came over him. 

The discharged and malignant men were plotting 

to rob his father on the way home—yes, to kill him, 


The traveller by rail in Colorado sees, here and | for the references to “logs” and to “touching them 
| off” could mean nothing less than to release timber | 


there upon the steep slopes, barren streaks reaching 


from far up the mountain down through rocks, | on the slide, and precipitate it upon his father as 
ferns and belts of evergreen timber to the level | he passed with the wagon on his way home! 


valley along the stream at the bottom of the defile. 


Tate crept back through the heavy clump of 


These barren streaks never extend up to “‘snow- trees, made a little detour, and came out on the 


line,” but start among forests of fir and spruce 
that fringe the hills. They are the “slides” down 


lower side, where woodchoppers had a year or 
two before denuded the surface of timber. The 


which the mighty tree-trunks have been tumbled long-abandoned Bonham slide lay before him, a 


from lumber camps to the shipping points below. 


smooth chute leading sheer to the valley. As he 


The forest is thinner near the slides, because the | looked, he understood the plan of the robbers. 


greater trees have all been felled and rolled, 


Six heavy tree-trunks, each from a foot to eigh- 


crashing and bounding, to their use in the moun- | teen inches in diameter, had been cut and laid at 


tain sawmills. 
slide is abandoned when the larger trees are 
exhausted. Many of the long pathways remain 
where advancing civilization has made their original 
purpose almost forgotten. 

The old “Bonham slide,” on the south side of 
the Clear Creek Caiion, is one of these. It 
stretches up the mountain-side for nearly fifteen 
hundred feet, a perfect and uniform incline, 
except for two breaks. One is where an 
irrigating ditch crosses it near the stream. 
Here a wide wooden trough is set into 
the earth to carry the waters. 

The other break is where the toll- 
road to a silver-mine back in the moun- 
tains intersects ft two hundred feet 
above the level of the valley. 

This road is cut out of the side of 
the mountain for ten miles down the 
eaion. It keeps nearly level, while the 
bottom of the valley falls constantly, 
until finally the road is over a thousand 
feet above the railroad track, and looks 
from below like a mere furrow. 

But at the Bonham slide the road is 
only about two hundred feet up, and 
the teamsters hauling supplies can 
almost distinguish the faces of the 
passengers in the trains passing below 
in the valley. Where the wagon-road 
crosses the old slide a heavy wall pro. 
tects the road’s upper side from the danger that 
pebbles or other small objects may roll down the 
incline. This wall has never given way but once. 

Work on the Maiden Mine had been in progress 
a month in the spring of 1884, when the superin- 
tendent found himself without money to pay oft 
the two hundred hands. They clamored for their 
wages till he promised payment on the Saturday 
night following. He telegraphed to the company’s 
headquarters in Denver, and received a reply that 
the money would be sent in time for bim to keep 
his pledge. 

So he sent his assistant, Seth Brundage, to town 
with a load of ore, drawn by the only available 
horses about the mine. Brundage had instructions 
to bring the money back with him. 

Early Saturday morning Seth drove off on the 
horse-shoe-like toll-road. It winds around the 
mountain until it reaches the cafion-side, then runs 
ten miles straight away to the station. The toll- 
house is about four miles from the other end of the 
road, and the Bonham slide a mile or two farther 
on, and nearly opposite the mine. 

About noon that day the superintendent heard 
an uproar at a heavy windlass at the mouth of the 
mine. Running up, he found that there had been 
a break in one of the braces, and that the windlass 
was useless. The nearest place of supply was the 
toll-house, where a few mining necessaries were 
kept. 

“Tate,” said he to Seth Brundage’s fourteen- 
year-old son, “do you think you could climb over 
the movatain in time to catch your father on his 
way home?” 

Tate’s eyes brightened. It tnere was one thing 
he liked better than another, it was mountain- 
climbing. 

“I think so,” he answered. 

“Well, I want him to bring me a windlass iron 
from the toll-house as he comes by. He will under- 
stand what I mean. His bringing it will save our 
sending back for it. We must have it by Monday 
morning.” 

“Shall I start now?” 

“Yes; he can’t get away from the station before 
three o’clock, and if you can climb well, you ought 
to get down to the road before he is half-way to 
the toll-house.” 


Tate kissed his mother and started up the moun- | 


So abundant is the timber that a | right angles to the path, end to end across the slide. 


They were held back 





recognized as that of one of the mine workmen | stone had struck his cheek and wrung a cry from | 
| him, but he did not stop. 


He fell once, and a piece 


of wood cut an ugly gash across his temple. He 
knew the bleod was trickling down his face, but he 
only leaped forward the harder, terrified by the 
thought of what might be following him, and the 
crime he might be too late to prevent. 

Once he heard that whirring noise again, but 
suddenly it stopped. Another timber had swerved 
from the track. Now the toll-road was almost at 
his feet. One, two, three more of those huge leaps, 
and the perilous descent which had in his imag- 
ination taken hours, but had really been made in 
a few minutes, would be over. 

The light wall built to keep back small stones and 
snow was before him. He could see the white 
canvas top of his father’s wagon, and the nodding 
ears of the horses, only a few feet away. Then, 
behind him, came that terrible sound for which he 
had been listening. 

As he bounded to the top of the wall he glanced 
upward. The trap had been sprung! All across 
the slide the great timbers came racing down in 
mad fury, covering the broad track from side to 
side with a cloud of flying earth and stones. 

There would be no swerving in these. To be in 


| the way of the monster logs, furious in their descent, 


by pointed sticks, | 





Just in Time. 


making braces on the lower side, and from these 
sticks small ropes went to the rock behind which 
the conspirators sat. 

A jerk on the ropes would loosen the tree-trunks, 
which, if rightly timed, would crash into Tate’s 
father’s wagon, smash the outfit, and carry all to 
the foot of the slope. 
the wagon at their leisure, as no help was nearer 
than the toll-house. 

Tate, as he looked, caught a glimpse through the 
trees of a moving speck on the road. It was his 
father’s white-covered wagon, steadily approaching 
the fatal slide! 

How easy it would be to send those timbers down 
upon the traveller! They would crush the slender 
wall protecting the road and destroy horses, wagon 
and driver! ) 

Tate trembled. A sick feeling came over him as 
he realized that he could not touch the ropes and 
thus ruin the scheme. An attempt would uselessly 
attract the plotters’ attention. 

There was but one way to save his father—he 
must get to the toll-road before the team reached 
the slide. Already he could see the team not many 
rods away, evidently being hurried on by his father, 
anxious to reach home before nightfall. 

Tate hesitated no longer. He was two thousand 
feet higher than the team. Seizing a sharp-pointed 
stick for use as a staff, he stepped upon the smooth 
surface of the slide and started downward. He 
thought of a picture in a book at home—a picture 
of a tourist descending Mount Vesuvius, taking 
giant steps and sinking to his knees in the soft lava. 


downward over. The freezing and thawing of the 
seasons had made the upper three inches of soil 
somewhat yielding except where there were rocks, 


| Away he went, tumbling, sliding, jumping, almost 
unable to keep his feet. 

When his breath was nearly gone he drove his 
staff into the earth and stopped. 





| now appeared much nearer, and he turned to look 
| upward to see how much progress he had made. 


tain. It was fully twenty-five hundred feet to the fright. The men had evidently seen him. High up 


top, and the path was rough and broken by fallen 


| as they were—for he had accomplished nearly half 


trees. Near the summit was a long stretch covered | the distance—he could distinguish a piece of timber 


with pine needles, where Tate slipped back almost | in their hands. 


He did not doubt their intention. 


as fast as he went forward. But at last he stood | With a swing they threw it over the propped 


on the crest, and looked back at the mine entrance, 
which looked like a rabbit’s burrow far below. 
On the other side was the caiion, and at the 


bottom of the slope twinkled the creek. He had | 
been longer in climbing than he had expected, and | 


the shadows were already falling over the valley. 
The toll-road stretched along like a silver thread 
in the lower distance as the boy started down the 
incline, anticipating a pleasant ride home with his 
father. 

He had gone but about two hundred feet when, 
on coming out from a clump of spruce-trees, he 
heard voices. Tate halted. The speakers were 
benind a great rock near at hand. 

“How did you git onto the thing, anyhow?” 
asked a gruff voice. 

“Oh, the superintendent talked too much, an’ I 
heard him,” was the reply, in a voice which Tate 


| trunks, and he saw the frightful object whizzing 
| down the slope directly toward him. 

He scrambled frantically across the slide to 
escape it, but he feared he could not. Louder grew 
the buzzing, whirring noise. He dropped flat to 
the ground from very terror, and was covered with 
flying dirt and stones. With a “zip /” the timber 
went by. 

The piece was so light that it had swerved side- 
wise. A few rods farther on it bounded to the side 


timbers, he knew, would not do this. 
dash straight at the wall and fill the road with the 
wreck. Was it possible that his father had heard 
the noise and stopped? No; there was the team 


coming nearer and nearer the course the heavy 
timbers would take. 
With renewed energy Tate plunged on. 








| to yell “Back!” he sprang at the leading horses’ 


meant certain death. The villains had timed their 
work well. In an instant Seth Brundage and his 
team would be directly in the path, and escape 
would be impossible. Tate could not cry out, but 
his nerves did not entirely desert him. 

It is doubtful which showed most surprise as the | 
wild-eyed figure leaped from the wall to the toll- 


road—the plodding horses or the driver, meditating | 





beneath the canvas. Tate’s clothes were in shreds, 

his hat was gone, his face was smeared with blood | 

and dirt. 
With a husky gurgle from his throat as he tried | 


| heads and savagely jerked their bits, forcing the 


Then the thieves could rob | 


whole team backward down the quickly sloping 
road in a confusion that threatened to turn the | 
wagon off the bank. 

It was not aninstant too soon. Quick as had been 
his motions, they were barely outside the limits of | 
the fatal course. Before the father could realize 


| what was happening the avalanche was upon them. 


With a thundering sound it crossed their path not 
twenty feet ahead. A rush—a crackling of stones, 
a cloud of debris that covered them all—then the 
timbers plunged away down the declivity until they | 
rested at last in the stream. 

It was several minutes before father or son could 
speak or act. When they were able to, Seth Brun- 
dage put his arms around the nervous and weeping 
boy, and thanked him for his bravery with all the 
earnestness of a father’s heart. 

The wall was spread over the road and it took 
some time to clear away the obstructions. Hence it 


| was after dark when the two arrived at the mines 


| huge ships in the harbor were still dusky and form- 
| less, for upon them fell the shadow of the moun- 





The boy wished he had a bed of ashes to plunge | 


and Tate recklessly allowed himself full momentum. | 


The toll-road | 


with the money safe in the father’s belt. 

The miscreants were hunted until they were 
found, and were brought to trial. One of them 
turned state’s evidence and was let go; the other 
was condemned to a long term in prison. 

CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 
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A MARINE SPECTACLE. 


It was in May, 1881, just after the batile of 
Chorillos had decided the war between Chile and 
Peru, that the flag-ship of our Pacific fleet hove in 
sight of the seaport of Callao. In early dawn, as 
the sun was rising behind the acclivitous shore that 
we were skirting, I was called by an orderly, and 


| went on deck expecting a beautiful sight, but 


A sight met his eyes that made him shiver with | 


and lodged behind a brush-heap. But the large while on shore the Chilean forces had pushed 
They would | nearer and nearer to the capital of hopeless Peru, 





A flying 


nothing so grand as the reality. 

The hills of San Lorenzo, about ten miles away, | 
were glowing into brightness as a gorgeous, 
increasing light flushed the gray skies behind the 
sombre Andean ranges. Yet the long mole of the 
city, the waters of the little River Rimac and the 


tains. But out near us, beyond the receding line of 
darkness, waves crested by the fresh breeze 
sparkled merrily in the sun, or burst into little 
floods of radiant spray where a solitary porpoise 
wallowed in his early gambols. 

As the sun rose higher, I could see the mass of 
shipping that crowded. the harbor. Here were 
ships from all the foreign fleets in the Pacific. For 
days they had lain out of gun range in the offing, 


and at sea the Chilean fleet had drawn a line of fire 
in front of Callao. 

For days the foreign war-ships had patiently 
awaited the inevitable capitulation, and watched 
the steel shells from the Blanco Encalada, the 
Almirante Cochrane and the famous little Huascar 





| ingly touching little ceremony. 
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fly through their long, flat trajectory until, with a 
scream and a roar, they crashed through the walls 
of the forts, the masonry of public buildings, or 
the wooden sides of some deserted merchantman. 

Suddenly a bugle call floated over the water. 
Another and another blew their golden notes; a 
great gun boomed; the stately war-ships in the 
harbor spread their cdéfrs to the breeze, and the 
red sun rim came peeping over the black edge of 
the mountains. 

Our own flag fluttered proudly aloft, and with 
the rear admiral’s broad pennant at the mizzen- 
truck, acted to our friends in the harbor as a letter 
of introduction. 
British ironclad Shannon reported us. 
ward the Stars and Stripes floated up to her fore 
truck; a forward port was thrown open; a puff of 
smoke flew along the water brim, and the British 
commodore thundered forth to us a national salute. 

Then, as the last flash burst from the black and 
massive broadside, and as the last report echoed 
back from the umber hills of San Lorenzo, her band 
on the poop deck struck up our national jig-tune, 
and “Columbia, Happy Land,” was hailed across 


An alert watch officer on the great 
Soon after- 


the waters that softened the staccato air and made 


it beautiful. 

Hardly had the British band finished this anthem 
when one of the little howitzers on our forecastle 
began banging away with blank cartridges at all 
imaginary foes of Great Britain, and the salute 
having been enthusiastically but decorously blazed 


| away, the gesticulative Italian who led our musi- 


cians gave a signal. Then “God Save the Queen” 
swelled out from the brazen throats of his instru. 
ments like a solemn, measured and majestic hymn 
of praise. 

The German next turned her attention to us, and 
the others followed in the order of their comman- 
ders’ rank. 

Our engines thumped steadily away as we kept 
on our course toward the forest of tall spars with 
the smoke around them, and the flags at their 
trucks, while salutes flashed back and forth, and 
the mellow strains of music broke on the short 
intervals between saluting guns. 

But in her own great seaport no band struck up 
an anthem for Peru; no cannon uttered its deep 
roar in respect to her majesty, nor was her ensign 
ever at the fore of any cloud-enveloped war-ship. 
For the foe was in her capital, and her flag and her 
pride were humbled to the dust. 

ROWAN STEVENS. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL IN TURKEY. 
A Brilliant “ First Day."’—A Girl's “ Graduation.” 


It is remarkable that the more secluded the 
domestic life of a people is, the greater is the 
publicity given to all ceremonies connected with 
family events. This is particularly noticeable in 
Turkey, where all the neighborhood is called upon 
to witness the observances, both religious and 
secular, with which such incidents of family life 
as birth, marriage and death, are attended. 

Among the Moslems, the first day of a child’s 
school life is also considered a very important 
event, and is celebrated with a special and exceed 
For it is a great 
mistake to suppose, as is so often done, that the 


| Turks are an ignorant and benighted race, inca. 


pable of appreciating the advantages of education, 
and with no desire for progress. 
How erroneous this idea is may be understood 


| when one knows that in all the large towns of the 
| Ottoman Empire there are more Turks who can 


read and write one or more European languages, 
in addition to their own, than there are Europeans 
or Americans there who know Turkish. And there 
is, 1 fancy, no country in which primary education 
for the poor was so early provided by its rulers as 
in Turkey. 
Every mosque in the empire, even in the smallest 
village, has, among its dependencies, an elemen. 
| tary school, in addition to the secondary schools, 
library and various char. 
itable establishments, such 
as fountains, baths, khans 
for travellers, almshouses, 
and so forth. No means 
been neglected to 
make school life pleasant, 
to stimulate the desire of 
children for learning, and 
to encourage poor parents 
to give their boys all the 
advantages of education. 
There are in Turkey no 
industries in which child 
labor stunts the young life 
during its best and most 
receptive years. 

At some of the mosque- 
schools—that, for instance, 
belonging to the mosque of 
Validé Djedid, at Scutari, 
on the Asiatic shore of 
the Bosphorus—each child 
receives two full suits of 
clothes every year, one 
for summer and one for winter. In the secondary 
schools, which are under the government, the 
pupils are not only lodged, fed and taught, but 
receive also a pension in money. 

With these tempting prospects before him, little 
Achmet, or Selim, when his fond parents have 
decided that he is old enough to begin his educa- 
tion, is not, like many of our own urchins, seen 
“creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” Dressed 
in his holiday suit and bedecked with all the jewels 
and personal ornaments which his parents possess, 
or are able to borrow for the occasion; on his head 
a velvet fez almost covered with strings of sequins, 
gold pendants and pear] tassels; he is mounted on 
a superbly caparisoned horse, and led in pompous 
procession through the streets in the neighborhood 
of the school. 

Before him his future instructors walk backward, 
slowly and gravely, as if to prolong the ceremony. 
Behind him, on a cushion, is carried the Koran,—to 
know which holy book by heart entitles a youth or 
maiden to the honorable title of Hafiz,—the little 
folding bookstand incrusted with mother-of-pearl 
for holding the sacred yolume, and his chanta or 


have 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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writing-case, embroidered with stars and crescents 
in gold thread. 
follow, two and two, chanting verses, attributed 
to the prophet, inciting to the love of learning, to 
brotherly kindness, industry and tolerance, and 
concluding with good wishes for their new com- 
panion, praises of his paf€nts and teachers, and 









First Day at School. 


finally glorification of the sultan. 

The masters beat time with a long 
wand with which they also give the signal 
at the end of each verse for the solemn refrain of 
Amin from the chorus, in which the spectators join. 

It would be as impossible to describe the ardor 
and unanimity with which this word Amin is 


shouted by young and old, as to picture the | 


imperturbable gravity of the reverend hodjas, with 
their long beards, ample turbans, and flowing 
robes, who cannot be moved to smile even at the 
most grotesquely wide-open mouth among the 
boys before them. 

On returning to the paternal roof, a distribution 
of small coins is made to all the beggars and other 
poor people collected round the gateway; for, in 
the East, the poor always come in for their share 
of the rejoicings of their brethren more favored 
by fortune. 

A like ceremony takes place when a girl goes to 
school for the first time. Her dress is a mass of 
gold embroidery, ornaments and jewels and her 
little fotoz or cap is equally resplendent. The 
hodja kadins, as schoolmistresses are called by 
the Turks, precede her—veiled and cloaked, of 
course, as all Moslem women are when out-of- 
doors. Waiking backward is not a very easy 
exercise under any circumstances, but over the 
uneven surface of an Oriental street it is indeed a 
feat; and when, as will sometimes happen, the 
veil of a hodja kadin comes unfastened during 
her processional exertions, her confusion is very 
amusing to behold. 

The culture of the Ottomans of the present day 
has entirely lost the distinctive character which it 
possessed in the palmy days of the empire, and 
has become a mere imitation of that of western 
Europe. The methods of ‘education have also 
changed, and the secondary and more advanced 
schools of the modern era, for boys at least, are 
organized more or less on European models. 

Nowadays, the daughters of the wealthy are 
educated by foreign governesses in the usual curric- 
ulum. But in ‘‘the good old times,’ and indeed, 
until some twenty or thirty years ago, the Osmanli 
maiden of high degree was taught to read and 
write her own language, to compose verses, sing, 
dance and play upon the lute or guitar. She also 
committed to memory certain chapters of the 
Koran, and passages from the poets, and learned 
to embroider beautifully. 

Occasionally, too, a man of culture, finding his 
daughter endowed with more than ordinary talents, 


would take pleasure in fostering these talents to | 


the best of his ability, and—like the father of 
Zeyneb, the fifteenth-century poetess—instructing 
her in all the cycle of Oriental lore. 

When a Turkish girl of rank, thus educated, 
had acquired the degree of knowledge considered 
necessary to her position, she was subjected to a 
public examination which was attended with great 
festivities and display. 

A lady related to me that on the occasion of her 
thus completing her education, her mother gave 
a grand luncheon party to all the ladies of her 
acquaintance. The palace was profusely deco- 
rated, the gardens were illuminated for an open- 
air entertainment to be held in the evening, and 
a great feast was prepared for the poor at the 
house of her grandfather. 

At the appointed hour, the ladies who had been 
invited to the ceremony were seated cross-legged 
in gala dress in the principal reception-room of 
the palace. Those of the highest rank occupied 
the semicircular divan, and the rest were accom- 
modated with cushions on the floor. 

In the centre was a low table, or desk, which 
held the beautifully bound books and jewelled 











writing implements, and in front of it was placed | 
All his future schoolfellows| a white satin cushion, richly embroidered, for the | in the crash. - 


candidate. Behind the desk, at a little distance, 
was another row of cushions for the examining 
hodja kadins. 

When all was in readiness, the candidate, 
wearing a costly white dress, and with a diadem 
of pearls and brilliants on her fair young head, 
was led into the room, salaaming low to the 
assembled company. After kissing in turn the 
hands of all present, she took her seat on the 
cushion amid a loud murmur of complimentary 


remarks from the guests, accompanied, as a | 


preventive of any casting of the Evil Eye,—the 
most popular superstition in Turkey,—by 
frequeut simulated spittings, one 
of the most usual antidotes. 

All the questions put by the 
iady examiners having been 
readily and fully answered, and 
the recitations from the Koran 
and the poets having been given 
in the most approved style, the 
candidate was pronounced by 
the presiding hodja kadin to 
have passed from the grade of 
the djabil, or “ignorant,” into 
that of the Ahamil, or ‘‘perfect.”’ 
She was then called to the divan 
to receive a perfect ovation of 
congratulatory speeches from 
the guests, and caresses and gifts 
from her préud and gratified 
mother. 

It is difficult to say whether 
the recent change in the methods 
of female education is of any 
real benefit to the Osmanli maid- 
en. Learning, pursued for the 
love of it, is, in any circum- 
stances, its own reward. But I 
much doubt whether the present 
fashion for Western education 
—for I fear that it is, in the 
majority of cases, nothing more than a fashion— 
will have any result beyond rendering irksome 
the restraints which are imposed by Moslem 


| religion and custom, and which no woman of that 


creed can, with impunity, disregard. 
Lucy M. J. GARNeTT. 
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PURBLIND. 


The world looks dim, and duty far away, 
To him who, finding self-delusion sweet, 

From his soul’s window gazes, day by day, 
Through film on film of hindering self-conceit. 


Original. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN TROUBLE. 


Business in the self-governing British colony of 
Newfoundland has long been in so bad a condition 
that even the colonists themselves have expected a 
‘crash,’’ sooner or later. Yet when the crash 
came, in December last, they were all taken by 
surprise, because it came in an unexpected way. 

A man in London, who had long been engaged 
in advancing money to Newfoundland business 
houses, died rather suddenly. His heirs or execu- 
tors, made cautious by lack of the experience 
which had guided him, refused certain drafts from 
the colony. Hence the Newfoundland concerns 
were unable to pay their creditors; these, in their 
turn, could not pay; and as the whole business 
fabric of the island is connected together, all 
went to smash at once. 

The entire Newfoundiand community is depend- 
ent upon a single industry. In a population of 
little more than two hundred thousand people 
nearly sixty thousand, or almost all the bread- 
winners, are engazed in the fisheries. 

This trade was paralyzed by the failure first 
of the banks and then of the employers of the 
fishermen; and when there was no money for 
them there was, of course, none for the people. 

The trading houses have been doing business on 
a peculiar plan. In spring they furnish the fisher- 
men, on credit, with vessels, tackle and other 
plant; they take the catch on account; and they 
supply the fishing families on credit during the 
winter. Thus they keep almost the entire working 
population always in debt. 

At the same time the trading houses are in like 
bondage. Their business is highly speculative, 
for its returns are wholly dependent on the size 
of the catch and the price of fish. Now, it is 
notorious that merchants in so adventurous a 
trade are wont to hope wildly, and are apt to avail 
themselves to the utmost of their power to borrow 
money. 

To further their operations the trading houses 
had two local banks, whose notes formed almost 
the whole currency of Newfoundland. One of 
these was controlled by directors who improperly 
drew largely on its capital to sustain their private 
ventures in connection with the fisheries. The 


| failure of Newfoundland credit in England broke 
| this bank at once. 


In the panic that ensued a “run”? was made on 
the other bank, which had been more prudently 
conducted. Taken by surprise, as many a solvent 
bank has been, it could not meet its notes with 
gold and, therefore, closed its doors. 

Now these two suspended banks held deposits 
bélonging to the sole Newfoundland savings-bank, 
whose credit was guaranteed by the government. 
Hence the savings-bank could not pay; the 
government had no gold to sustain it; and so 


government, banks, traders and people were all 


For about a fortnight Newfoundland was a 


| country without a currency, and almost every | 


sort of trade and employment was at a standstill. 
But there were large quantities of cured fish and 
other commodities in St. John’s, the chief city. 
These staples were utilized to secure aid from 


necessary trade is going on. 

The legislature, meanwhile, has passed an act 
| guaranteeing the notes of the banks, at a discount. 
| The crisis, which is partly traceable to the losses 
of Newfoundland firms in the great St. John’s 
fire of two years ago, finds the government embar- 


railway. To sustain the credit of the colony 
seems an undertaking that may bring to the 
island itself some radical changes. 
It has been ascertained that the mother country 
| is not disposed to assist the self-governing child in 
distress. Some allege that Canada may come to 
| the rescue if Newfoundland will join the Dominion. 
But Newfoundland has always been averse to 
annexation to Canada, and it would be poor policy 
for Canada to take political advantage of its 
distress. 

Newfoundlanders are not lacking who assert 
that the colony’s interests would be best served 
could she gain admittance to the American Union, 
and so secure that free entrance to our vast market 
| for fish and fish products which seems necessary 
to place the business of the island on a firm basis. 





—_2@o———— _ 


SNOW. 


Myriad clouds in swift succession blown 
ang from the heavens, ponderous and gray: 
In desolation lies the house of day, 
Its azure architecture overthrown. 


A wizard choir,—the trees in terror moan, 
And whilst the winds their wild, weird music play, 
Earth from her ancient orbit seems to stray,— 

A frightened thing, bewildered and alone. 


Then, like a swarm of white bees in the air, 
The innumerable armies of the sk 
Lay siege to the defenceless wor d below, 
Building enchanted tions every where,— 
Fantastic fortresses and turrets hig 
Bright with the shining splendor of the snow! 


Original. FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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NATIONAL HALL OF STATUARY. 





old hall of the House of Representatives, in the 
Capitol at Washington, as a National Statuary 
Hall. By this act the President was authorized 
to invite each state of the Union to furnish for the 
hall statues of not more than two of its famous 
citizens who were no longer living. 

The purpose of the act was distinctly senti- 
mental and patriotic. It gave an opportunity to 
each state to present to the frequent observation, 
not only of the public servants in the national 
capital, but of the thousands of visitors who 
constantly throng the Capitol, the forms and faces 
of the men who had in their lives been most 
eminent in the service of the states. 

The Statuary Hall, though in its situation a 
kind of National Pantheon or Valhalla, is really 
to be a means of keeping fresh the fame of the 
most illustrious sons and statesmen of the respec- 
tive states. 

We say it ‘is to be,’’ for as yet only a small 
minority of the states have responded to the 
national invitation to contribute statues. Although 
it is more than thirty years since the hall was 
made ready and the invitation extended, only 
twelve states have as yet responded. 

Rhode Island was the first state to accept the 
invitation, and to place in the hall the statues of 
the two men most eminent in its history—Roger 
Williams, its brave and pious founder, and 


General Nathaniel Greene, the Revolutionary 
soldier. 
The latest state to respond has been New 


Hampshire, which has erected statues of Daniel 
Webster—a very great man, whom New Hamp- 
shire, as has been said, gave to Massachusetts— 
and General John Stark, a true hero of the 
Revolution. 

New York has sent the statues of George Clinton 
and Robert Livingston, Connecticut those of 
Jonathan Trumbull and Roger Sherman, Ver- 
mont those of Ethan. Allen and Jacob Collamer, 
Massachusetts those of John Winthrop and 
Samuel Adams, New Jersey those of Richard 
Stockton and Philip Kearney, and Maine that of 
William King. 

The plan of this collection of national memorials 
prevents it from being truly representative of the 
whole body of eminent men of the nation. The 
oldest and most populous states necessarily have 
produced the greatest number of famous men in 
the early history of the Union, and since no state 
can send more than two statues, it follows inevit- 
ably that many eminent men are forever excluded 
from the hall as representatives of the states. 

If the state of Virginia, for instance, the 
“mother of Presidents,’ which has not yet 
accepted the nation’s invitation, were to send 
statues of Washington and Jefferson, it cannot 
bestow the honor which might be worthily given 
to Marshall, Henry, Madison, Monroe and Lee. 

But the National Hall of Statuary is not 
intended to be so inclusive. It represents the 


states—or rather allows each state to represent 
itself with the figures of two of its deceased citizens 
whom it deems most eminent in its own or the 
nation’s service. The statuary typifies the federal 
character of the American Union. 

One of the states has contributed the statue of | 








certain Canadian banks, and now some absolutely | 


rassed by having undertaken a costly new line of | 


In 1864 Congress passed an act setting apart the | 


one of its governors who practically had no 
national reputation; but in his own state he was 
doubtless as great as any. 

Nor is the nation debarred from placing in the 
| hall on its own account the statues of great men 
| for whom the states may not have provided. At 
| the present moment the statues of Washington 

and Lincoln are in the hall as a gift of the nation. 

| ‘The hall is in every way a fit place for the 
| reception of these patriotic memorials. It is a 
| beautiful and dignified apartment, semicircular 
| in form, lofty and well lighted. Its walls are 
| plentifully hung with pictures, chiefly portraits of 
| great Americans and representations of scenes in 
the national history. 
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| HOT WORDS TO COLD EARS. 


Wendell Phillips, who was one of the most elo 
quent of American orators, and could, at will, sway 
his audiences to tears or laughter, even when they 
were bitterly opposed to his arguments, used to 
describe with great glee his first speech to an 
assemblage of Philadelphia Quakers. 

He put forth all his powers of logic, and was met 
by the calm gaze of rows of thoughtful, unsmiling 
faces, but received not a sound or motion of 
approval. He tried scathing sarcasm, and fired off 
one or two brilliant witticisms; but the placid, 
silent listeners made no sign. He was pathetic, 
indignant, exulting in turn, until, perspiring and 
hoarse, he sat down, exhausted. Still absolute 
silence reigned, until a grave matron arose and 
proposed a vote of thanks to Friend Phillips for 
his interesting discourse. “I went home,” he said, 
“chilled to the marrow of my backbone.” 

Mrs. Siddons had a similar experience with a 

cool, sagaeious Scotch audience. She went to Edin- 
burgh after a successful engagement in London, 
during which, when she played Lady Macbeth, 
she had always roused her hearers to frantic 
| excitement. 
The tragedy proceeded in unbroken silence. Not 
| the slightest murmur of applause betrayed that 
her hearers were in the least “interested in the 
murderess or her crimes. 

At last came the sleep-walking scene, in which 
her remorse was so terrible that in London we are 
told men sobbed aloud, and women were carried 
out fainting. She put forth all her powers to touch 
the calm Scotchmen; but the scene proceeded in 
silence until the close, when a calm voice was 
| heard in the gallery, saying: 

“Aweel! That’s no sae bad!” 

The story of Graham’s advent into the House of 
Commons is perhaps the most pitiable record of 
such failures. His one ambition from boyhood 
had been to become a great parliamentary orator. 

He had studied and trained for twenty years for 
thatend. He was at last elected, and rose to speak. 
Resolved to capture the attention of the House and 
the nation, he began with a bitter sarcasm upon 
some existing law. Nobody applauded, nobody 
hissed; nobody even listened to him. 

He then spoke of himself, relating a startling fact 
about his election which he supposed would thrill 
the whole nation. Not a member noticed him. 
Some of them were talking, some reading. The 
Speaker was thoughtfully smelling a rose in his 
buttonhole. Sir James sank into his seat, and 
heard his neighbor whisper: 

“Well, that is the end of Graham.” 

He became, however, a useful working member, 
and “was listened to when he had something to 
say.” 

Every man would like to be an orator, but few 
are gifted with the magnetism which holds an 
audience spellbound; but any man will be listened 
to who has something of importance to say, who 
says it simply and distinctly, without great ampli- 
fication, and who has the good sense to make a 
fitting climax and bring his address to a conclusion 
without wearying his audience. 
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A GRAVE MISTAKE. 
| 


Here are one or two facts of peculiar interest to 
| young girls: 

A large railway operator in Pittsburgh, who 
takes a keen interest in socia] questions, has in his 
employ many engineers and clerks whose annual 
salaries range below twelve hundred dollars. 
Eight of these men married American girls within 
the last two years, and in every case the young 
wife insisted upon boarding, and refused to keep 
house. 

The employer, anxious to discover whether this 
singular indifference to home life was general, 
stated the case to the president of a Working- 
women’s Guild in Philadelphia numbering over a 
thousand members, asking for the opinion of the 
members of the Guild on the subject. 

The girls belonging to this Guild all earn their 
own living, as type-writers, shop-women, dress- 
makers, sewing-girls, by hard and often ill-paid 
work. They are a class of girls whom one would 
naturally expect to look forward eagerly to the 
happiness of a little home all theirown. Very few 
of them, however, were in favor of it. The others 
preferred the boarding-house. 

One very reluctantly “was willing to try to learn 
the new and difficult trade of housekeeping.” 

The second, a saleswoman, described the gay 
intercourse of a crowded shop, and the “prison- 
like monotony” of a house in which there were 
only a husband, wife and children. 

A third declared the solitude of a home only fit 
for a woman to “die away in.” 

To others the home-life was “deadly dullness,” 
“cheerless drudgery” or “the unmixed society of 
dust and dishpans, brooms and sewing-basket, and 
all the horrid rest of it.” 

They invariably compared the gay bustle of a 
store, or the chance afforded to type- writers, women 
; reporters, or other workingwomen to “see some- 


| thing of the world” to the “intolerable routine” of 


the life of a housekeeper. 

Not one of the objectors seemed to perceive 
behind the drudgery of a wife and mother the love 
and aim which make it divine. 

Thirty years ago a struggle was properly made 
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they might live. But can it be that success in this 
work has blinded them to the highest purpose of a 


woman’s life? 
oe 


REVERENCING HIS MOTHER. 


A Chinaman, be he king or coolie, is devoted to 
his father and mother. When either parent dies, 
custom ordains that the sons shall resign all honors 
and employments to repair to the ancestral tomb, 
and mourn there for a long period. 

Our former minister to China, John Russell 
Young, tells in the Review of Reviews how the 
Chinese premier, Li Hung Chang, was prevented 
from punctiliously observing the custom by an 
imperial decree. 

The aged mother of the great Chinese statesman 
died, and he ‘hurried to celebrate the rites at her 
grave, accompanied by his brother, the viceroy at 
Wuchang. Every one was expecting the premier’s 
resignation, and his enforced retirement from all 
official positions. His enemies thought that Li had 
gone finally; his place would be filled by another, 
and his power become a memory. 

Suddenly there came a decree from the throne, 
commanding Li to lay aside mourning, and at the 
end of three months resume office. His brother 
was permitted to remain at the tomb and do the 
filial reverence. The decree was without prece- 
dent; but the emperor was sacred, and his com- 
mand supreme. Li Hung Chang returned to 
Tientsin, his home. 

When Mr. Young saw the premier’s yacht 
anchored in the harbor of Chefoo, he went on 
board to pay his respects. The premier looked 
like a starving beggar. He wore the coarsest 
raiment. His beard and forehead had not been 
shaved, and his queue hung down from a clotted 
mass of hair. Lines of sorrow streaked his face, 
and his hands were grimy. 

The first man in the empire, noted for his care- 
fulness in raiment and cleanliness of person, 
appeared as the meanest subject that he might, by 
privation and penance, do reverence to his mother’s 
memory, according to the creed of his ancestors. 
A few days later, when Mr. Young met Li at 
Tientsin, the beggar’s mien had vanished, and he 
was again the well-appointed nobleman. 
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TOO CLOSE A CUT. 


An English judge wears in court a great wig and 
a gown, and is addressed as “my lord.” Public 
sentiment scarcely allows him to unbend, even out 
ofcourt. Nevertheless, sometimes he does unbend. 

It is related in a recent biographical sketch of Sir 
Henry Hawkins, who was so prominent in the 
prosecution of the famous Tichborne claimant, and 
who is now a judge, that he is in the habit of 
wearing his hair extremely short. 

He was once waiting for a train at the Epsom 
railroad station on a race day, and a number of 
roughs came in. One of them behaved very rudely 
to the judge, who remonstrated with him; and 
thereupon the rough invited Sir Henry to come 
outside and “have it out with him.” 

The judge reflected that, as the men appeared to 
be of the criminal classes, some of the party might 
have appeared before him, and would know him. 
So he took off his hat and said: 

“Perhaps you do not know who I am.” 

His assailant looked at his closely cropped head 
and edged off. “S’ help me, Bob!” he exclaimed, 
“a bloomin’ prize-fighter! Not me!” 

The judge was not molested further. 

On another occasion Sir Henry, on a ramble 
between assizes with a companion, stopped at a 
wayside inn, and joined in a game of skittles with 
two rustics. In an unguarded moment the judge 
took off his moleskin cap. One of the rustics, 
after eying him suspiciously, turned to go away. 

“I doan’t mind bein’ neighborly,” said he, “but 
I’m ’anged if I’m goin’ to play skittles wi’ a ticket- 
of-leave man!” 


eo 
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DRAWING THE LINE. 


In some of the states the courts construe the 
naturalization laws most liberally—liberally toward 
undeserving foreigners, harshly toward the long- 
suffering people who are compelled to accept them 
as fellow-citizens. 

Perhaps the tide has turned. The Court of 
Common Pleas at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has 
recently adopted rules to cover naturalization 
cases which will greatly diminish that part of the 
business of the court. 

The new rules require the applicant for naturali- 
zation to give public notice in a newspaper two 
weeks before the time set for a hearing of his 
application. 

Every applicant must be able to speak and read 
the English language; and in his petition he must 
declare under oath that the expenses of his appli- 
cation are not paid, or to be paid, by any political 
party or committee, or any person representing or 
acting for the same. 

After that it will remain to be determined 
whether the applicant is “attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States and well- 
disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same.” 

A rigid enforcement of the naturalization laws 
of the United States would, indeed, debar unworthy 
persons from complete citizenship. Unfortunately, 
such an enforcement of the law has been the excep. 
tion and not the rule. It is a further misfortune 
that, in many of the states, naturalization is not 
required as a condition for voting. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


As a rule, the relic-seeker does a great deal of 
damage to historical sites and places of interest, 
but it seems that it is sometimes possible to meet 
his demand without doing any harm. 

A Washington paper says that recently, as a lady 
who had been standing before the tomb of the 
Father of his Country at Mount Vernon turned to 
£0 away, she stooped furtively and picked up a 
pebble. She intended to carry it away with her. 





to open new careers of work to women, by which | 
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Perhaps the foot of Washington had pressed this 
very pebble. As she started away, she saw a work- 
man approach with a wheelbarrow-load of gravel, 
which he proceeded to dump on the very spot. 

“Did you—have you fixed up this place that way 
recently?” the lady asked the workman. 

“Bless you, miss,” answered the man, “we have 
to do this about every two weeks, so’s the tourists 
can have something to carry away for momentums!” 


** WICKED.” 





The Scotch of the present day are patriotic, but 
not inclined to militarism. The recruiting sergeant 
goes among starving crofters and idle workmen, | 


but he finds few willing to take the royal shilling | r 
A writer in | | 


and serve their country as soldiers. 
the Scotch Review says that this reluctance to 
enlist, shown by Scotchmen, is due to a craze for 
personal independence and to a rooted dislike to 
strict discipline. “We'll no pairt with oor luberty !” 
is Sawney’s response to the appeal to follow his 
country’s flag. By way of contrast to this reluc 
tance, the writer tells an incident illustrative of 
the martial spirit which animated the young Scotch 
recruit of former days. 


The intended recruit was brought up to the 
orderly-room for inspection by the commanding 
officer of the regiment. On being measured, he 
was found to be a trifle under the regimental 
standard of height. 

He was a strong-built and likely-looking young 
fellow, and therefore the colonel reluctantly decided 
that he could not be accepted. Expressing his 
regret, he told the recruit that he was too short to 
be enlisted. 

“O colonel,” exclaimed the excited recruit, “ye’ll 
surely no turn me back! I’m wee, but I’m wicked.” 
(““Wicked” was Scotch for mary mettled.) 

The colonel stretched a point and passed him. 


WHIMSICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Akbar, one of the first of the Great Moguls who 
ruled India, has been named the Asiatic Charle- 
magne. He was a statesman and an educator, and 
built a palace for the reception of men who loved 
learning and sought after wisdom. The Great 
Mogul’s passion for knowledge is said to have been 
shown by a whimsical experiment he once made 
to determine if it was true, as he had heard, that | 
Hebrew was the natural language of all who had 
never been taught any other tongue. 


To test this assertion, Akbar caused a dozen 
nursing children to be shut up in a castle, six 
leagues from Agra, his capital city. Each child 
was reared by a dumb nurse; the porter also was 
a mute, and he was forbidden, = pain of death, 
to open the gates of the castle. hen the children 
were twelve years of age, Akbar ordered them to 
be brought before him. 

Men learned in Sanscrit, in Arabic, in Persian 
and in Hebrew were assembled at the royal palace 
to tell what language the children spoke. Akbar, 
seated on his throne and surrounded by these 
linguists, ordered the children to be brought in. 
Each child was addressed, and, to the surprise of 
the ne pen f every one answered by a sign. Not 
achild could speak a word. They had all learned 
ese their nurses to express themselves by ges- 
ures! 


*“*THE LOST CHORD.” 


Perhaps the most successful song of modern 
times is “The Lost Chord,” whose sale in Great 
Britain has exceeded two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies. The story of its composition, as told 
by Mr. Willeby, in his ‘Masters of English Music,” 
illustrates that in art, as in statesmanship, success 
came to those 


Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand. 


For nearly three weeks, Arthur Seymour Sullivan 
had watched by the bedside of a dying brother. 
One night, when the end was not far off, and his 
brother was sleeping, he chanced to come across 
some verses of Adelaide Procter’s, which five 
years before he had tried in vain to set to music. 

In the silence of that night-watch he read them 
over again, and almost instantly their musical 
expression was conceived. A stray sheet of music 
paper was at hand, and he began to write. The 
music grew, and he worked on, delighted to be 
helped while away the hours of watching. As he 
progressed, he felt sure the music was what he had 
sought for and failed to find on the occasion of his 
first attempt to set the words. In a short time it 
ee and not long after in the publisher’s 

ands. 


CONSIDERATE. 


It is related that when Judge Buxton, of North 
Carolina, made his first appearance at the bar as a 
young lawyer, he was given charge, by the state’s 
solicitor, of the prosecution of a man who was 
charged with some misdemeanor. 

There was practically no evidence against the 
man, but Buxton did his best, and was astonished 
when the jury brought in a verdict of “guilty.” 

After the trial one of the jurors tapped the young 
lawyer on the shoulder. ~ 

“Buxton,” said he, “we didn’t think that man 
was guilty, but we didn’t like to discourage a young 
lawyer by acquitting him!” 


CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 


Even in days of peace, the cavalry and the 
infantry must have their little jokes at each other’s 
expense. 

The Detroit Free Press says that the wife of a 
cavalry officer was talking with a lieutenant of 
infantry. She seemed inclined to be witty. 

“IT suppose you have often been chased by the 
Indians on the plains?” she remarked. 

“Never,” said the lieutenant. 





“No?” The word had a significant inflection. 

“No,” said the lieutenant. “You see, the Indians 
are so busy chasing the cavalry that they don’t | 
have any time for us.” 


TOOLS OF TWO CRAFTS. 

The Atlanta Constitution chronicles a new illus- 
tration of that fine saying of an ancient philosopher : 
“Man was born for mutual assistance.” | 

The incident must have occurred in a rural town. 


| 


| A customer enters the barber-shop. 


| 
| 
| 


“How soon can you cut my hair?” he asks of the | 
pretes, who, for aught that appears, may have | 

en reading the Constitution. 

“John,” says the barber, addressing the boy, 
“run over and tell the editor that I should like my 
scissors if he’s got done editin’ the paper. Gentle- 
man waitin’ for a hair-cut.” 


“30 years in my family,’’ Cutler's Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.— Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. (Adv. 
———_@-—__—_— 

A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 
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Asa Special Offer 


To readers of The 
Youth’s Companion 
we offer this... . 


Night 
Robe. 


A garment that 
would readily re- 
tail for $1.50. 

It is made of AI 
cotton, front yokes 
of tucking, plaited 
back, full width 
and length. Price 


89c. 


Mention Companion and enclose 17¢. additional for postage. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HARPER'S 
BAZAR 


The woman who 
takes HARPER'S 
BAZARis prepared 
Sor every occasion 
in life, ceremonious 
or informal, where 
beautiful dress 
és requisite. 
Helpful bints 
on every topic 
of womanly 
interest are contain- 
ed in this brilliant 
fashion weekly. 
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Handy Filo Floss Holder 


For the convenience of Embroidery Workers who nse 
the Silks made by 


M. HEMINWAY & SON’S SILK CO. 


Ask to see it where you buy your Silks or send & eta. to the 
manufact’rs for sample and book of embroidery instructions. 


74 and 76 Greene St., New York. 


Bailey’s Rubber Trumpet. 


Cannot be broken. 

No paint to come off. 

Sounds soft and harmo- 
nious. 

Cannot hurt the youngest 
child. 


Dollars’ worth of fun for 
15 cents, post-paid. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Bubble Blower. 


Blows bubbles as big as 
achild’s head. Cannot 
break. Will last forever. 
10 cents, post-paid. 











CATALOGUE FREE OF 
Everything in Rubber Goods. 














MOSIC 


For TWO Cts. 


Late Publications, Complete, 


(Vocal and Instrumental,) 


, Full Sheet - Music Size. 















> This extraordinary and costly offer is ¢ 
made by an old established Music Pub- 
lishing House that wishes to make known 
a special feature of its business. 

) With the above-mentioned pieces of 
music, they will send a letter showing 
§, how persons who desire to do so may be- 
) come their agents. Send 2-Cent Stamp. 


WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 
842 Broadway, New York City. 
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28-inch Wheels. 
MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES. 
Reach, 33 to 38 inches. 


Narrow Tread. Weight, 23 Ibs. 
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Weights Reduced. 





Price $75. 


Our ’95 Line includes Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and Boys. 
Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 

If you want to be known as the leading Bicycle Dealer in your locality you should 
Write for it at once. 
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Better Wheels than 
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IF TELESCOPES WERE BIGGER. 


By Camille Flammarion. 


What will the Astronomers of the Future know, which 
Telescopes do not as yet reveal? 

It is difficult to foresee the future. The wonder- 
ful progress of the science of astronomy, especially 
within the last hundred years, itself affords the 
best proof of this difficulty. 

A century ago no man of science, no poet even, 
could have imagined either the victories won in 
the discovery, by mathematics alone, of unknown 
heavenly bodies such as Neptune and the satellite 
of Sirius; or the chemical analysis of the rays of 
the stars; or celestial photography; or, indeed, 
the greater part of the facts which form to-day 
the new domain of the most beautiful of sciences. 
Almost all the new methods have been unforeseen. 


Galileo’s Telescope. 


If we go back further in the history of science, 
we may recall the fact that the first telescope was 
pointed at the heavens by Galileo no longer ago 
than 1609. That is but yesterday. Man did not 
dream either of the microscope or the telescope for 
two or three thousand years after he had the 
use of glass, nor did he discover in this magic 
substance the properties which enable it to open to 
us the door to the infinitely little and the infinitely 
great. 

If we go still further back, even to the origin of 
civilization, we shall be forced to ponder the fact 
that glass itself was discovered only by chance, by 
the fusion of a certain quantity of sand on a hearth 
lighted certainly for no scientific end. Egyptian 
tombs, thirty centuries old, contain glass; the 
ruins of Pompeii contain it; the Greeks and 
Romans knew its use. 

Ancient gravers and jewellers made use of glass 
globes filled with water to intensify the light from 
a lamp or from the sun, the better to see their 
work. Aristophanes, in one of his comedies, 
even proposes to efface the acknowledgments of 
debts written on waxen tablets, by letting the sun 
shine on them through one of these refracting 
globes. But for many thousand years the optical 
value of glass was unsuspected. 

Yet it is to glass and to glass alone that physical 
astronomy and microscopy owe their existence. 
Who knows that we have not this very moment 
under our eyes substances and forces which we do 
not know how to utilize, but which in the future, 
by some unexpected discovery, shall open to us 
productive methods for the conquest of the 
infinite ? 

If, then, to-day we try to.ask ourselves what 
we may expect or hope in the way of perfected 
optical instruments, let us not forget the reasonable 
hopes which knowledge of history suggests to the 
thinker. 

But, though it is hard to divine that which as 
yet is not, one may quite reasonably ask what 
will happen if the instruments we now have 
continue to grow larger and larger. 


Can they be made Larger? 


Now first, I must answer an objection which 
more than once I have heard made. Can 
astronomical instruments, it is asked, be still 
further perfected? Have they not already reached 
their highest efficiency? May we hope to con- 
struct telescopes larger, or very much superior to 
those which are now the glory of our observa- 
tories ? 

I answer without any hesitation, yes. We shall 
be able—we are able now—to construct, if we wish, 
much larger mirrors and objectives for 
telescopes. Their size is merely a question of 
expense. 

To judge by the progress actually made during 
the last hundred years, it is probable that toward 
the end of the twentieth century astronomers will 
have in use objectives six feet in diameter, and 
that the twenty-first century will not have passed 
without giving them objectives of nine feet; that 
is to say, of three times as great diameter, and 
consequently nine times as large as any they have 
now. Doubtless ten years from now we shall 
have objectives of four, and in forty years objec- 
tives of five, feet. . 

Such, at least, is the impression which I gained 
from a quite recent conversation with Monsieur 
Mantois, of Paris, the only constructor m the 
world of the large lens-shaped glasses, to which 
the American optician, Mr. Alvan Clark,—from 
whom, as it happens, I have also just had a visit,— 
gives the geometric curvature needed for the best 
optical results. 

I think with Monsieur Mantois and Mr. Clark 
that the progress in the means for observation will 
depend upon enlargement and improvement of 
objectives of refracting telescopes. The limit of size 
of reflecting telescopes seems to have been reached. 
When they are very large, their geometric curvature 
is somewhat distorted by their weight; they 
absorb more light, and very quickly lose their 
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lustre. The increase in weight will as unques- 
tionably be a great obstacle in the case of 
objectives, as in the case of the speculum of the 
reflector; but a large refractor is and always will 
be of more use than a large reflector, even should 
we be able to give the latter three times the 
diameter of the former. It is not enough to 
increase the size of the image; it is necessary 
above all to have definiteness. 

That premised, what may we expect from 
advance in these products of mechanical effort 
and skill? What hopes may science build upon 
the future of optics ? 

A sufficient answer may come from a little 
voyage in the heavens. We will begin with the 
planet nearest us, and then, within the bounds of 
our solar system, pass from planet to planet. 
Afterward we will go beyond this to the stars, to 
the most remote luminaries, to the unsearchable 
depths of the infinite. 


Problems of the Moon. 


Let us first stop an instant on the moon. It 
appears dead. But is it really so? That is the 
first question which progress in optical science 
will help us to answer. And we ought to be far 
from indifferent to this question. If, for example, 
we should suddenly see living beings signalling to 
us from the surface of this neighbor world—what 
a marvel! 

Let us not forget that the distance from us to 
the moon is only two hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand eight hundred miles. That distance is 
only thirty times the diameter of the earth—a 
bridge of thirty earths would suffice to connect 
the two worlds. A telegram from the moon 
would reach us, like its light, in a second anda 
quarter. The moon is but two steps away. 

The moon appears to us to be dead. We see no 
movement of sea or cloud. If any bodies of 
water were there, we could easily see the sun 
reflected in them as in a mirror. We should 
recognize also the phenomena of evaporation— 
clouds, rain and snow. But these we do not find, 
nor do we discover any trace of a sensible 
atmosphere; for when the moon passes before the 
stars the starlight is not in the least degree 
refracted. - 

Nevertheless, we have not yet the right to be too 
sure. The strongest glasses do not increase the 
apparent size of the moon more than two thousand 
times. We ao not, that is to say, bring it nearer 
to us than one hundred and nineteen miles. Even 
that is too great a distance to permit us to 
distinguish accurately the details of the surface. 

Physical conditions on the moon are probably 
very different from ours. It would be illogical to 
presume that they bear any very exact resemblance 
to our own. Thus, for example, the weight of 
objects is very slight there. The moon has but 
slight density, and consequently exercises only a 
small attraction upon other bodies. As a matter 
of fact the weight of any object there is a sixth 
only of what it would be here. 


Gravitation at the Moon’s Surface. 


Now the atmosphere is reduced in weight just 
like everything else. An atmosphere of as great 
density as that which we breathe would weigh on 
the moon only one-sixth as much as here; the 
barometer, instead of standing normally at seven 
hundred and sixty millimetres, would stand at 
one hundred and twenty-seven, even in the lowest 
valleys. It may be admitted that such an 
atmosphere could not be taken in by human lungs; 
but on the other hand, so rarefied an atmosphere 
about the summits of those mountains which 
serrate the edges of the moon’s disk would give 
rise only to inappreciable refractions. 

This is not all. As the moon is only one eighty- 
first part of the size of the earth, it can have taken 
away with it from the earth, of which it is the 
daughter, an eighty-first part only of the earth’s 
air and water; and this quantity would be spread 
over a surface equal to two twenty-sevenths of 
that of the earth. Consequently there would be 
on a given area only a sixth as much water and 
air as on the earth. From all these considerations 
it should follow that the pressure of the atmos- 
phere upon the surface of the moon should be but 
one thirty-sixth as much as that upon the earth. 

This consideration alone is enough to prove to 
us how wrong we should be in thinking the moon 
to be exactly like the earth, and in assuming that 
the conditions of life thero are similar to those 
which have governed the history of our planet. 

Ail matter is lighter there than it is here, and 
may be quite different chemically. We observe 
there neither water nor air nor clouds, nor cer- 
tain variations. Nevertheless, there is possibly 
another world there as different from ours as the 
mountains are from the bottom of the sea. 


Studying at Close Range. 


Though apparently the moon is under the reign 
of death, our observations are far from being 
sufficient to give us upon this point absolute 
conviction. That is the first service which progress 
in optics should do us. 

If we could magnify six thousand diameters, 
we should bring the lunar surface within forty 
miles of our earth. We should also be able to 
take photographs which may be enlarged ten 
diameters without losing clearness—for we may 
hope that the photographic plates of the future 
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photographic negatives of the present—and then 
we should have under our eyes lunar landscapes 
only a little less than four miles distant! It is 
impossible that unexpected discoveries should not 
then be made! 

We have only begun to study the peculiarities 
of the surface of the moon; and what the most 
of them are is still a puzzle to us. We have 
discovered threads which surprisingly resemble 
rivers, without doubt dried up. But here, once 
more, our present instruments are not large 
enough to solve the question of the habitability of 
the moon. The answer cannot be given except as 
a result of future progress in optical science. 

We shall know some time, however, whether 
our satellite is a dead star. What if it should not 
be? What if it should, after all, prove to have 
some thinking race, some ancient lunar civiliza- 
tion, some mysterious cities inhabited by extra- 
terrestrial beings? What if we should be able to 
communicate with them! What a change in the 
history of our humanity . 

The moon is but one point in the heavens. Its 
superior interest for us lies in its nearness to us, 
so great that by comparison it seems hardly 
extravagant to say that it touches us. But not 
far from us are the other worlds; such, for 
example, as Mars and Venus, which resemble 
ours more than the moon does, and which may 
actually be inhabited by beings like ourselves. 


Mars. 


The planet Mars bears so close an analogy to 
the earth that it seems as if we ourselves could 
inhabit it without feeling exiled. Its atmosphere 
is practically the same as ours. It has rain, 
clouds and snow, which vary with the seasons. 
The seasons themselves do not sensibly differ 
from ours. The inclination of the planet is 24° 
30’ to the plane of its orbit, while that of the earth 
is 23° 27’. The difference is scarcely perceptible. 
The duration of its diurnal revolution, which is 
twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes and 
twenty-three seconds, also differs little from that 
of our , !anet. 

The greatest differences which distinguish Mars 
from the earth consist in its distance from the sun, 
which is somewhat greater than ours, or one 
hundred and forty millions of miles instead of 
ninety-three millions; in the length of its year, 
which is six hundred and eighty-seven days 
instead of three hundred and sixty-five; and in 
the force of gravitation at the surface. There, as 
well as on the moon, one is lighter than upon the 
earth, which is certainly not a bad thing. A 
kilogram on Mars would weigh only three hundred 
and seventy-six grams, and a man _ seventy 
kilograms in weight would weigh only twenty- 
six. 

That Mars is inhabited is scarcely to be doubted ; 
but we are not yet able to see the inhabitants. 
Shall we ever be able? No, unquestionably ; but 
to recognize the works of a race it is not necessary 
to see that race. 

We observe upon Mars somewhat frequent 
rains; we can watch the melting of its snows each 
summer; and already the immense and astonish- 
ing network of rectilinear canals traced between 
the Martian seas has left a suspicion that a 
conscious intelligence is present in this curious 
system. 

With the perfecting of instruments we learn 
more and more of this neighbor world. The 
geographical map of Mars has been completely 
filled in by astronomers, more completely even, in 
certain respects, than that of the earth, since we 
know the poles of Mars, though no one has ever 
seen those of our earth. 


Bright Spots on Mars. 


Photographs and pictures, too, show us other 
things on Mars as puzzling as the canals. These 
are the luminous points of a dazzling whiteness 
which border the disk of the planet If they 
result from a reflection of the sun’s light, they 
should exceed thirty-one miles in height—unless, 
indeed, they are artificial lights! 

We begin to progress in knowledge of the less 
obvious characteristics of this neighboring world ; 
we can distinguish the geographical details, such 
as the mouths of rivers, the larger rivers them- 
selves, the bays and shores, the inland seas with 
their regular or irregular coast-lines. Our instru- 
ments are already powerful enough to enable us 
to recognize islands which are no larger than 
Sicily or Sardinia, and lakes of the extent of Lake 
Erie or Lake Ontario. 

We are able to distinguish upon Mars very small 
lakes, such, for example, as that which is known 
as the “Fountain of Youth’’ (Fons Juvente ), little 
islands such as the Snowy Isle, and harbors, such 
as. Meridian Bay, about which changes are 
observed so puzzling as to cause us the most 
eager desire to extend our knowledge further. 

Everything leads us to think that this world, so 
variable and varied, so like our own, is actually 
inhabited by beings not altogether different from 
ourselves. 

They are more intelligent, probably, for human 
civilization—at the head of which shine the soldier, 
the cannon, the rifle and the bomb—is still suffi- 
ciently barbaric; and again, the planet Mars, 
being older than the earth, should have people 
more advanced along the path of progress. 

Perhaps they know our globe better than we do 
theirs, and have long been seeking to communicate 
with us. Of all the future services we can expect 





of optical science, its investigation of Mars will 
no doubt have the most curious and interesting 
results. 


Venus. 


One may suggest hopes of the same sort in 
regard to Venus.’ Our knowledge of this planet 
is much less advanced. We know that it differs 
in bulk scarcely at all from the earth; that it is 
nearer to the sun, and receives about twice as 
much heat and light; that it has an atmosphere 
nearly twice as deep and dense as ours; that 
it has very many clouds and extremely high 
mountains. But we are still uncertain as to the 
duration of its rotation. 

It does not seem likely, however, that it presents 
the same face constantly to the sun, which many 
astronomers regard as admitted. On the contrary, 
white patches, observed at the southern and the 
northern extremity of its diameter, seem to 
indicate the place of snow, and of the minimum 
temperature. 

Now neither snow nor the lowest temperature 
could be there if the planet always presented the 
same hemisphere to the sun, since in that case the 
maximum heat would be toward the centre of 
the lighted hemisphere, and the minimum in the 
unlighted one. Observation only can decide these 
questions, and our neighbor Venus will furnish 
future astronomers the most ample harvests. 

It is probable that this planet, like Mars, bears 
close analogies to the one we inhabit. Venus is 
very difficult to observe, however, because when 
it is nearest the earth it is between us and the 
sun, so that its lighted hemisphere is almost 
invisible to us, and then a slender crescent only 
shows to our eyes. Here especially we must look 
for help to future progress in optics. 

I have already passed beyond the limits assigned 
me by the editors of The Youth’s Companion. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help adding that from the 
point of view of our general progress in knowledge 
of the universe, our three neighbors, the moon, 
Mars and Venus, will not be the only ones to 
profit by astronomic investigation. 


The Outer Planets. 


The other planets of our system, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, have nearly all their secrets 
yet to reveal to us, and worlds as gigantic as 
Jupiter and Saturn, the first twelve hundred 
and eighty times larger than the earth, the second 
surrounded by its mysterious system of rings, are 
especially worthy the attention of the thinker. 
Our poor little earth is but an ant-hill in compari- 
son. 

These stars seem not to be cooled, but to remain 
still enveloped with vapors, and to be thousands 
of centuries away from the period of habitability. 

Our earth has not, in the history of the universe, 
the special importance which we are disposed to 
give it. Time passes; eternity remains. What 
discoveries are there not to make in the future, 
about the worlds which lie in the far-off regions 
of our solar system ; about the satellites of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune; about the trans- 
Neptunian planet—which is supposed to swing 
about the sun in an orbit forty-eight times as 
large as the earth’s in a period of three hundred 
and thirty years, but which no one yet has ever 
seen; about the comets which wander across our 
whole system! 

What discoveries also are there not to be made 
in connection with the spectrum analysis of all 
these stars, in the investigation of the chemical 
composition of the celestial bodies, of their origin 
and changes—discoveries which will without doubt 
reveal to us some day the primal identity of the 
matter from which all the worlds and all the stars 
have been created ! 

Let us pass now to the fixed stars. What 
marvels are there not to discover in the nature of 
these far-off fires, the suns of other universes, the 
true distances and magnitudes of which we have 
only begun to divine! Here we enter into the 
infinite, and there will be infinity to conquer. 

The first discoveries will doubtless be of multiple 
stars, forming stellar systems. Then will be 
discovered the orbits of those suns in whose varied 
colors are joined the hues of the ruby, the emerald, 
the topaz and the sapphire, and which shed about 
them the rays of a celestial light. 

What worlds swing in this far-off space? We 
see only confusion. The telescope of the future 
will disclose in the midst of this disorder some 
wonderfully skilful mathematical organization, 
not only in the case of the stars, but even in the 
case of the nebulez. 


America’s Part in Discovery. 


Each new advance in the making of optical 
instruments has brought about new discoveries, 
and America has played a most brilliant rdle in 
the most recent and most remarkable. The 
satellite of Sirius was discovered by Alvan Clark 
at Cambridge, in 1862, while trying his great 
telescope. In 1877 the equatorial of the observa- 
tory at Washington was hardly in place before 
Mr. Hall discovered the two satellites of Mars. 

The largest telescope now actually in use is that 
of Mount Hamilton, and already it has done 
marvels under the skilful management of Mr. 
Holden. With it Mr. Barnard has found the 


little satellite of Jupiter, and quite recently has 
been able to make wholly unexpected and novel 
observations on one of the greater satellites of 
the same planet. 


Mr. Burnham has discovered 
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hundreds of doubie stars. The objective of this 
colossal telescope measures thirty-six inches in 
diameter. 

That which is about to be erected near Chicago 
has a diameter of forty inches. America will 
outpace Europe in its future progress. 

I am not able to take leave of my “young 
companions’’ without recalling to them that the 
most glorious power of man is to think, and that 
the most noble employment of thought is the 
contemplation of nature, above all when this 
contemplation has the heavens for its object. 
What spectacle is there more sublime than that of 
a starry night? What immense problems these 
silent points place before our gaze! What more 
beautiful for man than to think, to study, to learn 
and to live in the worship of truth ? 


~ 
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DUCK-EGGS. 
Will Bayles’s tora Overalls Lead him into Temptation. 





It was four o’clock, and a crowd of boys shot 
from the open door of the schoolhouse as if blown 
out by a discharge of gunpowder. They were 
rushing across the playground, when a shrill 
voice called after them : 

“Will! Will Bayles! Come back here; you 
know what you’ve got to do this evening.”’ 

A dark, merry-faced boy about eleven years 
old stopped, looked sulky, and slowly went back 
to his sister, a slim girl of fourteen, who handed 
him a tin dinner-pail. 

“You’ve got to be careful coming back,” she 
said. “If you jolt those eggs too much, they 
won’t hatch.” 

The boy made no reply, but started to return to 
the boys. 

‘Here, Will Bayles, come back here!’’ screamed 
the girl. ‘“That’s just like you. You'd ’a’ gone 
after the eggs, and never thought of the money to 
pay for ’em.” 

She handed him a quarter, which he put into 
his trousers pocket. [hen he ran to catch his 
own set of boys, but tumbled over a low fence 
stake on the way. Picking himself up without 
waiting to inspect damages, he rushed over the 
stile and down the lane, swinging the tin pail as 
he ran. 

Charley Roberts, his best friend, saw him 
coming. He waited, and said to the puffing Will: 

“That’s one time Minnie made you carry the 
dinner-pail. Hello! What'd you do to your 
overalls ?”’ 

Will had felt a queer flapping about his left leg. 
Now he looked, and behold, one leg of his brand- 
new overalls was ripped to the knee and dangling 
about his bare leg! - 

‘“‘How’d you do it ?”’ asked Charley. 

“Got caught on a stake. What shall I do?” 

“Go home an’ get it fixed. It aint much.” 

“Yes; but I got to go to Canby’s after some 
duck-eggs.”” 

“Wait till to-morrow.” 

“T can’t; ma wants to set ’em to-night.” 

‘“‘“Maybe we can pin it up,’’ said Charley. 
got a couple of pits here in my hat.”’ 

By dint of ingenuity the dangling sides were 
fastened together, and the boys started on their 
way, laughing and talking. 

But Will soon left his companion and climbed 
the fence. He intended to go through Mr. Canby’s 
pasture instead of around by the road, which 
would have been much easier walking. But the 
teacher boarded at Canby’s, and Will was too 
bashful to walk home with her; and if he went on 
without waiting for her he feared she would be 
offended. 

The pasture consisted mostly of low, damp 
land covered with a thick growth of brush, with 
scattered cottonwoods and a few clumps of spruce. 
Further on it became swampy, but through this 
part Will would not have to go. He soon entered 
the path which led in a roundabout way to Mr. 
Canby’s barnyard gate. 

Two years before he would have been afraid to 
go through this wood alone. Now he believed 
that he was not afraid of anything. He was 
almost a man, and all but his sister Minnie, and 
sometimes, alas! his mother, seemed to recognize 
this. The thought of their want of appreciation 
always made him angry. 

A frightened pig jumped up from beside the 
path and rushed with a loud grunt through the 
brush. This made him think of something else. 

“There used to be bears in this brush,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Mr. Roberts saw one once. I just 
wish I could see one, an’ have a big gun in my 
hands; I’d show Minnie!”’ 

At that moment something sprang toward him 
with a noise that would be hard to describe. It 
was not a bear, but an angry sow whose litter he 
had disturbed. Will turned and ran, unfortu- 
nately, toward the litter. He stepped on some- 
thing soft that gave a frightened squeal, and the 
sow rushed at him with a shriek. How far she 
followed him over brush, brier and fallen limbs 
he never knew; for when, almost exhausted, he 
fell in a clump of willows, she did not pounce on 
him as he dreaded; in fact, she was not to be 
seen. 

Next moment he forgot all about the sow. 
What could he do now? The left leg of his 
overalls, which before had been torn only to the 
knee, was now ripped just as far as it could be. 
Both the pins which Charley had put in were lost, 
and one sleeve was almost torn from his arm. 
He could never go to Canby’s looking like that! 
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But what could he do? He sat on a log to 
ponder the question. He dared not go home, for 
a stormy meeting with his mother in the smoke- 
house had in the past followed several small 
disobediences of his. She kept a strap hanging 
upon the smoke-house wall; and after she had 
whipped him, the door was commonly shut, and 





he was left to meditate for a time in the dark and 
sooty interior. 

Besides, he would have to explain how he had | 
got in such a condition. Chased byasow! How 
they would laugh at him! Minnie would be sure 
to tell everybody! The whole school would be 
laughing over it to-morrow. No; he could not go 
home until he had finished his errand. | 

In his desperation he tried to make his trousers 
stay together with splinters and spruce gum, but 
these were quite inadequate. He could think of 
but one plan; that was to wait until dark, go to 
Mr. Canby’s, get the eggs and then run home as 
fast as he could. His mother would scold him for 
staying so late, but a scolding would not be a very 
high price to pay for getting out of a scrape like 
this. 

Soon the minutes seemed like hours to Will. 
At any other time he would have been delighted 
to roam in the woods, but now he tried all his old 
pastimes in vain. A rabbit ran across his path, 
but he chased it a few steps only in a half-hearted 
way; and he fancied that a saucy squirrel, at | 
which he threw stones, was laughing at his poor 
aim. 

He sat down again upon a log, intending to | 
wait there until dark; but the silence became | 
unbearable. 

“T’ll go to the pond,” he said to himself. | 
“There'll be frogs there, an’ maybe I can find | 
some tadpoles.” 

The pond was about half a mile away. Sur- 
rounded by swampy ground, it was seldom 
visited. Will hurried along. Soon the dry 
ground disappeared, and the alders became thicker. 
Now and then his feet splashed into water. The 
grass reached almost to his waist. 

A few sharp splashes of frogs in the water was 
all the greeting he received at the pond. He saw 
neither frogs nor tadpoles. The mosquitoes 
singing around him were the only signs of life. 
The pond looked gloomy. Disconsolately he 
waded through the tall grass, intending to go 
round to the other side. 

Suddenly something flew up almost into his 
face with a frightened quack, and then threw | 
itself upon the ground a few feet away, hissing 
menacingly. At first Will was startled. Quickly 
recovering himself, however, he pushed aside the 
tall grass; and there, almost at his feet, was a | 
nestful of lovely greenish-white eggs ! 

‘““Duck-eggs!’’ he exclaimed. “Big mallards, 
too, just like Mrs. Canby’s common duck; why, I 
won’t have to go there! I can take these, an’ 
ma’ll never know the difference. Well, if this 
aint luck!” 

If his conscience tried to restrain him, he was 
too much elated to listen to it. He put the eggs 
carefully into the pail, and started home quite 
lightheartedly. 

His little sister Nellie was swinging on the gate 
at home. Will gave her the pail. 

“Take it to mother,’ he said, ‘‘and bring me 
some pins.” 

Nellie did as she was told, and returned with 
the pins. Will had scarcely pinned his flapping 
trousers together when his mother called from the 
open sitting-room window : 

“Come here, young man! I want to talk to 
you. What did you do with the rest of the duck- 
eggs ?”’ she asked sternly, as he entered the room. 
“I’m sure Mis’ Canby gave you a settin’, an’ 
there aint but nine eggs here.”’ 

“That's all the eggs there was,’’ he faltered, 
after a shocked pause. 

‘‘All there was! Didn’t Mis’ Canby give you a 
full settin’, an’ you broke part of ’em coming 
home ?”’ 

*“No’m; I never broke one. 
was in the first place.” 

Mrs. Bayles looked at her son intently. He 
seemed to be speaking the truth. She had never 
known him to tell a lie. 

“Did she say anything about bein’ short of 
eggs ?”’ she asked. 

‘““No’m; she never said a word.” 

‘It seems to me, ma,’’ said Minnie, ‘‘that those 
big white ducks ought to lay bigger eggs than 
these. Maybe she sent you some common duck- 
eggs instead of big white ones.”’ 

“She wouldn’t do that,” said her mother. ‘I 
s’pose she was short of eggs, an’ will make it all 
right when I see her. Why, Will Bayles, what’d 
you do to your clothes ?”’ 

“JT went through the pasture, an’ got caught on 
some brush,” answered Will, meekly. ‘They 
aint torn; only ripped.”’ 

‘Well, hurry up an’ do your chores, so’s to get 
to bed early, an’ I'll fix ’em. It about keeps me 
busy mendin’ an’ fixin’ clothes for you boys.”’ 

When Will went out-of-doors he was conscious 
of a strange feeling, as if he had left something 
behind him in Mr. Canby’s pasture—something 
he would probably never feel again. 

After Will and his little brother Clarence were 
in bed that night their mother came into the room, 
and taking Will’s overalls, went down-stairs. 
Will watched her light receding, then he suddenly 
sat unpin bed. That quarter with which he was 
to pay for the eggs—he had forgotten all about it! 

It was in his trousers pocket, and his mother 
would be sure to find it. Perhaps she would take 
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| to hide the coin. 


him out to the smoke-house that very night. Will 
groaned aloud as he thought of it. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ asked Clarence. 
you sick ?”’ 

“‘T aint feelin’ very well,’’ he answered. 

Clarence was soon asleep; but Will lay awake, 
trembling. It seemed to him that his mother 
must have been hours at her task before he saw 
the light once more coming. He pretended to be 
asleep. His mother placed the garment on a chair 
and went away. Then Will crept quickly out of 
bed and searched his pockets. 

Yes; there was the quarter in the watch-pocket! 
His mother had not found it. Relieved by this, 
he climbed back into bed and was soon asleep. 

But this was only the beginning of his trouble 
with that quarter. He did not dream of spending 
it, or of keeping it for himself; his only care was 
to conceal it from others. He carried it in his 
pocket for a few days, but was 
worried by the fear that some one would see it. 
When the teacher looked at him searchingly, as 
she sometimes did, wondering what had come 
over the merriest and frankest boy in school, he 
would hang his head and tremble, sure that she 
suspected him of having something that did not 
belong to him. 

When he could stand this no longer, he decided 
But he was afraid if he buried 
it, it would rust; if he hid it somewhere about the 
house, some one would be sure to find it. At 
last, one morning, he dropped it into an old 
woodpecker hole in a fence-stake by the road, and 
covered it up with the remains of the old nest at 
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easier than for several days. 

But he was soon haunted by the fear that some 
one would climb the fence and examine that 
woodpecker hole. He dared not visit it again, 
lest he should be seen. Eyes seemed to be lurking 
in every bush and fence for this wretched boy. 

Besides his money troubles, Will had others. 
His mother had met Mrs. Canby at a neighbor’s 
afew days after he brought those eggs home. As 
neither of them spoke of that important business 
matter, each waiting for the other to begin, a 
decided coolness came over them before they 
parted company. 

Mrs. Bayles thought that it was Mrs. Canby’s 
duty to apologize for sending her fewer eggs than 
she had bought and paid for, or to explain the 
matter in some way. 

**T don’t believe Mis’ Canby cared whether she 
give me my money’s worth of eggs or not,’’ said 
Mrs. Bayles to her husband next day. ‘She 
wouldn’t say a word about them duck -eggs 
yesterday.” 

“She might have made a mistake in counting 
em,’’ said Mr. Bayles. 

“Well, maybe she did. It wouldn’t ’a’ looked 
so suspicious if she hadn’t avoided talking about 
it,”’ said Mrs. Bayles. 

But she was not so easily mollified when, in due 
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time, seven of the eggs hatched, and not one of | 


the little downy nestlings gave promise of becoming 
anything like Mrs. Canby’s big white ducks. 
After making this discovery, Mrs. Bayles rushed 
into the kitchen, where the rest of the family were 
lingering around the breakfast table, and dropped 
into a chair. 

‘*Well, if ever I expected to be treated like that 
by anybody, least of all by Mrs. Canby!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Them duck-eggs is hatched, an’ not 
one of ’em’s of the big white kind. I’ve a great 
mind to wring the neck off the last one of ’em!”’ 

“Are you sure you can tell when they’re so 
little ?”’ asked Mr. Bayles, timidly. 

“Of course I can tell! The other kind would 
be almost like goslings, an’ these are little bits of 
things, an’ they aint the right color. It'd serve 
her right if I made Will take ’em back to her, an’ 
leave ’em there,”’ said Mrs. Bayles. 

But Mrs. Bayles did not carry out either threat. 
The despised ducklings were taken from the nest, 
and left entirely to the care of their hen mother, 
whom they left to wander distractedly up and 
down the bank of the creek, while they enjoyed 
themselves in the cool water and convenient mud- 
holes, returning to their anxious foster-parent 
only at night. 

The next Sunday after the advent of the 
ducklings, Mrs. Bayles paid no heed to Mrs. 
Canby’s friendly greeting, but looked the other 
way, and acted throughout the Sunday-school 
hour as if she were unconscious of her existence. 
After this they met frequently, for both sold their 
butter and eggs at the same store, and attended 
Sunday school at the schoolhouse regularly; but 
the silence between them was not broken. 

To Will this was a worse trial than any he had 
ever borne. The thonght that his mother mis- 
judged kindly Mrs. Canby, and that he was the 
cause of it, made him very miserable. From 
a happy, merry boy, he became a sad-faced, 
shrinking lad, haunted by a sense of his own 
worthlessness. He no longer tried to escape tasks 
or scoldings, for the feeling that he deserved better 
treatment was gone with the innocence he had lost 
that day in the pasture. 

The summer wore on. School had long since 
closed, and harvesting was nearly ended, when 
one morning Will and his mother were close by 
the creek, gathering garden seeds. Will brought 
armfuls of the dry seed-tops from the garden, and 
threshed them out with a stick, while his mother 
gathered the seeds from the sheet and cleaned 
them by pouring them from one pan to another. 
The tall willows by the creek sheltered them 
somewhat from the sharp wind; for it was a cool 
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and cloudy day. A little below them a low dam 
had been built across the creek, and here were the 
despised ducks enjoying themselves in the pool. 
Neither Will nor his mother watched their sport, 
for the sight of them was distasteful to both. If 
Mrs. Bayles had ever had the patience to notice 
them, she might have wondered why they were 
all just alike; but she never did. 

“T can’t even bear to hear ’em quack,” she told 
Mr. Bayles once. “I wish somebody’d 
along an’ take ’em off as a gift.’’ 

Perhaps their nearness was the reason why Will 
worked so faithfully this morning, and why his 
mother was unusually silent. Suddenly there 
was a whir of wings overhead. Loud quacks 
aloft were answered by others from the brook 

below. There was a swift rising of dark bodies, 
| and the pool was empty. Nota feather remained ! 

Will and his mother, too much astonished to 
speak, watched their flown ducks until they were 
| but tiny specks against the distant mountains. 
| Then Mrs. Bayles turned and looked inquiringly 
| at her son. 
| He hung his head and trembled. Suddenly a 
light came over his mother’s puzzled face. 

“Will Bayles!” she cried, ‘‘Mis’ Canby never 
give you them duck-eggs! Now you tell me the 
truth!” 

She seized him by the collar. 

“No, she didn’t. I got ’em in the swamp, by 
| the pond!’ faltered Will, trembling so that he 
could hardly stand. 
| Mrs. Bayles made no reply, but dragged Will 
toward the smoke-house. She steered him along 
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| the bottom. Then he went on to school feeling | over the log that served as foot-bridge across the 


creek, through the gate and up to the door of that 
dread place, without a word. 

Will became numb with horror when his mother 
opened the door and disclosed the gloomy interior. 
| The strap hung in full view on the wall opposite 
the door. But Mrs. Bayles did not push the boy 
in. 

Perhaps it was because she was softened by the 
trembling of the shrinking figure she had pushed 
along so rudely that she paused on the threshold. 
Then she turned Will's face toward her and saw 
the terror there. She let go of the collar and sat 
| down on the doorstep. 

‘What made you do it?’ she asked, 
frightened by his pale face. 

“I got my clothes ripped, and couldn’t go there. 
You'd ’a’ whipped me and shut me up if I came 
| home; an’ I found them wild eggs an’ brought 
|’em. I never thought how bad it was, but I aint 

had any peace since. The quarter’s in a hole in 
| the fence.”’ Will began to sob. 
| His mother drew him down beside her, and for 
| some time there was no sound except Will’s sobs. 
| Then Mrs. Bayles arose and went into the smoke- 
| house. Will looked up; she had the strap in her 
| hand, and was coming toward him; but there 

were tears in her eyes, and he was not afraid. 
“Do you see this?’’ she asked, showing him 
the strap. ‘I’m goin’ to burn itup. Now come 
an’ wash your face, an’ we'll go to Canby’s. I 
guess if Mis’ Canby can forgive me about them 
duck-eggs, I can forgive you.”’ 8. E. 
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SPARE TIME. 


A party of ladies and gentlemen were shown 
through a large carpet establishment in Brooklyn 
not long ago. They were permitted to look into 
every nook and corner of the building except one. 
At the bottom of the stairway leading to the top 
floor they came upon a closed door, upon which 
were the words, ‘‘Positively no Admittance.” 

The curiosity of the ladies was awakened at 
once. ‘Whatis up there ?”’ inquired one, eagerly. 
‘‘That is our workshop,’’ explained the representa- 
tive of the firm. ‘‘We have one hundred and 
fifty women on that floor sewing carpets.”’ 

“Oh, I should so like to see them at work,” 
said the fair questioner, with a playfully beseech- 
ing look. 

‘T am sorry that I cannot take you up there,” 
replied the firm’s representative, ‘“‘but the rules 
are very strict. Really, there is nothing worth 
looking at, and there are no trade secrets there. 
The reason why the firm interdicts visitors is 
because the presence of strangers causes every 
sewing-woman to look up, and takes her attention 
off her work from one to five minutes. Suppose 
every woman loses an average of two minutes. 
With one hundred and fifty women that means a 
loss to the firm of three hundred minutes, or five 
hours of time. That is too much to lose when we 
are working under a full head of steam, as we are 
now.” 

“Put no marks of punctuation on the back of 
the volumes,”’ a famous librarian once said to his 
bookbinder; ‘‘my eyes have no time for such 
superfluities.”” 

William Herschel discovered Uranus, the 
greatest discovery of the telescope. He had 
hitherto been known as a clever amateur astron- 
omer, who had spent the intervals between his 
musical studies in writing a theory on the height 
of the mountains of the moon, or in manufacturing 
telescopes. Music was his profession, but so 
jealous was he of the spare moments he might 
give to astronomy that he habitually rushed from 
the orchestra between the acts, to snatch brief 
glimpses of the heavens. 

No one ever appreciated the value of time more 
|than Lord Nelson. ‘Five minutes,” he used to 
say, ‘“‘make the difference between a victory and a 
defeat.” Lucy E. Kerizr. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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WABAN MERE.* 


“ . . . . splendidior vitro.””—Horace. 


Fair centre of a fair demesne, 
Thyself its fairest part, 

A lovely thing hath never been 
Without a lovelier heart. 


For thee the mid-day’s splendors burn, 
The midnight’s stars are thine; 

And eve and morn the twilights turn 
Thy waters into wine. 


The scene is necromancy’s dream— 

8 nature’s vey 

The shore and sky bewitch the stream, 
The stream the shore and sky. 


The present in confusion lies ; 
The vanished past is here; 
And pictures of the future rise 

From thee, enchanted mere. 


A mellow, medizval light 
Comes down like golden rain, 

And foneee yonder mansions bright 
To old chateaux of Spain. 


The meadows billowy and warm 
Are meads of Sicily; 

And, down their deeps, the gliding form 
Is fair Persephone. 


’Tis here the siren-music wins 
That never ruin bie g 

Ulysses here entranced begins 
And ends hie wanderings. 


Here duty points and knowledge leads 
The eager, earnest throngs 

To winning words, and dauntless deeds 
Shall right the ages’ wrongs. 


Do here (Enone’s sorrows lurk 
Like mists in cloudless skies ? 

Doth here deception’s sorrow work 
The guile of Helen’s eyes? 


It may not be. O sentient thing, 
More luminous than gines, 

Such shadows do not hither fling, 
Defiect them as they pass! 


Thy beauty is the aureole old 
at haloes learning’s brow. 
Time need not “fetch the age of gold,” 
The age of gold is now. 


Original. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


*Waban Mere, or Lake Waban, is the little sheet of 
water that lies between the di d buildings 
of Setener College on one side, and the residence 
of the late founder of the college, and the far-famed 
Hunnewell Gardens, on the other. The Mere and its 
surroundings constitute a scene of ideal beauty. 
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| CAN BUT SING. 


“© little bird of restless wing, 

Why dost thou sing so sweet and loud ? 

Why dost thou sing so strong and proud ? 
Why dost thou sing ?” 

“O I have drunk the wine of spring ; 

My mate hath built a nest with me; 

My hope flames out in song,” said he; 
“T can but sing.” 


“O little bird of broken wing, 
Why dost thou sing so low and clear? 
Why dost thou sing so fond and near? 
Why dost thou sing?” 
“© I have seen the end of spring ; 
My nest is wrecked; my mate is dead ; 
I bring them back in song,” he said; 
“TL can but sing.” 
Original. EvpDORA STONE BUMSTEAD. 
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AN INCIDENT. 


Mr. Sharp, in a description of the work done by 
Les Péres Blancs—the White Fathers—in Africa, 
in seeking to bring the religion of the Roman 
Church to the acceptance of the Arabs, Moors and 
Sudanese, says that the organizer of the work, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, required of the teachers whom 
he sent into that country that they should first 
conform in all reasonable respects to the habits, 
manners and customs of the people whom they 
were to teach. 

He not only expected them to learn to speak 
Arabic fluently, but insisted on their training in 
horsemanship and all kinds of physical exercises. 
They must, as far as possible, act with their new 
friends, ‘‘see with their eyes, feel with them, judge 
with their minds.’’ Being thus in minor matters 
one with their teachers, the Moslems were sup- 
posed to receive more readily the new religion 
which was brought to them. 

This wise missionary hit upon a truth which 
we are all apt to forget. To help our brother, we 
must first convince him that he is of our kin. 

A curious example of this occurred last winter 
in the city of New York. Several intelligent and 
devotedly religious ladies resolved to gather 
together the poor, neglected mothers in a certain 
wretched quarter, and teach them how to fulfil 
their duties to their children. 

A hall was hired, and the ladies went in turn on 
three afternoons of each week to lecture to their 
protégées. 

During the first month they all pursued the 
same course. They came attired in handsome 
street costumes, greeted the women kindly, and 
then read a written lecture, in which the short- 
comings of mothers were set forth, and the peril 
of neglect to their children was urged with earnest- 
ness, and sometimes with sternness. 

The lectures seemed to produce little effect. 
The women yesented the patronage and the advice, 
and only came again lured by the tea and cake 
which followed the lecture. 

At last it was the turn of a bright and sensible 
young mother, ,who had a child a year old. 

She entered the hall very simply dressed, carry- 
ing the boy in her arms, nodding and smiling to 
the women who crowded around her, as to friends. 

“T thought you would like to see my baby,” 
she said. 

After the child had been petted and admired, 
she added : “It is healthy, as you see. I have had 
the advice of a good doctor, who has told me how 
to dress and bathe and feed it. I am going to give 
this advice to you. It is very simple.” 

She showed them how to wash and care for a 
child, even to the sterilizing of the milk given it, 


and when she had finished, looking up at the eager 
faces, with tears in her own eyes, she said : 

“Now let us ask Jesus, Who loved His mother, 
to help us care for our babies.”” 

A woman said afterward, ‘‘I never shall forget 
what she taught us, because she was just a woman 
and a mother like me.” 

Jesus, when He would heal the sick, laid His 
hands upon them before He blessed them. 


cal 
A GOOD MAN. 


John Mason Neale, the hymnologist, best known 
for his translations of such ancient hymns as “To 
thee, O dear, dear Country,” “Jerusalem, the 
Golden,” and “Brief life is here our portion,” was 
one of the most generous of men. He took literally 
the precept, “Give to him that asketh of thee,” and 
insisted that his wife and his servants should never 
turn away from any beggar until something had 
been given him—a penny or a slice of bread. 


Mrs. Neale tried to train him to say to the beggars 
yho beset him, “Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have give I unto thee—receive my bless- 
ing.” She therefore gave him every day a certain 
sum to expend; but the good man refused to be 
hindered by her well-meant precaution. One day, 
while walking with a clerical friend to the railway 
station, a beggar who knew his habit asked him 
for alms. octor Neale gave him all the money 
he had—the shilling which his wife had given him 
to pay his fare. 
he station-master 
when he saw the 
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uessed what had happened 

man fumbling in his pocket 
for a coin, and ded him his ticket with a 
knowing smile. 


“Neale,” said his friend, “that fellow, I’m sure, 
is an impostor!” 

“That rests with God,” was the reply of the good 
man, who, though a scholar and the master of 
twenty languages, had no faith in political aye g & 

His ascetic tendencies made him careless of his 
epee comfort and slovenly in his dress. When 

is good wife saw that a new suit of clothes was 
an absolute necessity, she would place them on a 
chair overnight, taking away his old ones. He 
would put them on in the morning, not noticing 
that they were new. 

The last winter of his work in the flesh he sur- 
prised his family by walking out in a pair of over- 
shoes. In explanation of this singular regard for 
his personal comfort, he said his feet were often 
wet through three times a day; but it soon came 
out that the overshoes were worn because wet 
shoes and stockings gave the servants so much 
trouble! 

His love for animals was as marked as his love 
ofmen. During the cattle plague, several Cheshire 
farmers found him on his knees in their cow- 
houses praying for the suffering animals. After 
this they regularly sent for him to do so when their 
cattle were attacked by disease. Sometimes he 
used to call to drivers, as they passed Sackville 
College, of which he was warden, that he might 
give their donkeys carrots. 

“Dear a he said one day, as he came upon 
several urchins beating a donkey, “do you know 
who used to ride on an ass?” 

Gwe the boys, plucking their fore- 
locks; “Jesus Christ.” y 
“Well, then, think of that, and let it —. 
from being cruel. Now promise me, my la 
that you’ll never ill-treat by ad donkeys again.” 

The boys promised, and kept their word. 
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CHILDREN UNDER FIRE. 


Children, even those who are naturally timid, 
ac d to danger more readily than 
their elders, and will often show themselves indif- 
ferent or actually merry and playful amid circum- 
stances of great peril and privation. Lady Inglis, 
a survivor of the siege of Lucknow, relates that 
during those terrible eighty-seven days the children 
of the Residency were kept as much as possible 
indoors, within the close and narrow limit of their 
mothers’ quarters, because, although no refuge 
was available where the enemy’s fire could not 
penetrate, they were there least exposed. 

But heat and confinement, combined with short 
rations and lack of milk, so affected the health of 
those whom the exposure and privation did not kill 
that occasionally they were allowed to go into the 
courtyard to play. 

Bullets often pattered near them, their pet goat 
was killed there, and a tree upon which a swing 
had been put up was destroyed by a bombshell; 
but this in no wisg lessened their eagerness for 
the privilege, and the poor little things could be 
seen making miniature forts, mines and trenches in 
the dirt, or playing a feeble game of tag at the risk 
of their lives. Lady Inglis’s little son Johnny, 
four years old, soon learned when a bullet whistled 
past him to judge by the sound where it must have 
fallen, and would run to pick it up while it was 
still hot from the gun. 


An American girl who was a child in Paris during 
the Commune describes in the Century the feelings 
of herself and her brother and sister when under 
fire. Her first experience was when, while they 
were all playing together in the house with an 
army of tin soldiers, her elder brother asked if she 
had ever heard a shell whistle. 

On her replying in the negative he began to tell 
how the day before, while on the roof with the 
butler, he had heard a peculiar sound and the man 
had ordered him to lie down; but before he could 
finish the anecdote he was interrupted by a repeti- 
tion of the same frightful noise, a loud whistle 
increasing in volume until it was almost deafening. 

“I felt my knees tremble under me,” his sister 
says, “and I slowly sank to the floor, where I 
remained for a few moments while the sound 
gradually grew fainter and farther away, as the 
projectile passed without striking anything. Ter- 
ribly frightened, I looked up and saw that we had 
all three crouched down with our faces in our 
hands; and as we stood up one after another m 
brother, with a long breath and a sigh of relief, 
simply said, ‘That’s one !’” 

Not long after, the same boy, having been sent 
out to do an errand, heard a cannon-ball whistling 
and coming behind him down the avenue. His first 
instinct was to run from it, but quickly realizing 
that it was impossible to distance such a pursuer, 
he threw himself on his face. The ball passed over 
him and struck the ground not half a yard beyond, 
— up to the first floor of a house, and fell 

ack. - 

He jumped up and ran to get it, when a French- 
man coming from the house refused to let him have 
it and claimed it for himself. It was still too hot to 
touch, but the boy, with the determination and 
quickness of a true Yankee, suddenly dropped his 
hat over it, scooped it in, and ran away with it. 

His family, who had heard the explosion and 
were looking for him in deep anxiety, presently 
saw him running toward them, “red with excite- 
ment, holding his hat in his hands and looking at it 
while he moved it up and down as you would a 
griddle-cake to keep it from burning.” He came in 
smelling strongly of sulphur, and displayed his hot 
trophy for their admiration. 
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fore the Commune ended, the three young 





Americans had become so used to the bombard- 
ment that they thought nothing of it, and scarcely 
even noticed the noise; indeed, the streets seemed 
disagreeably quiet whenever an armistice caused 
a cessation of the firing. Often when a shell whis- 
tled near at hand, they had not even heard the 
explosion of the cannon which must have projected 
t. 
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THE WATCHER. 


The influences of air and sky 
Are side-lights from the eternal Throne 
That fall — the watchful eye 
who silent waits, alone, 





And crown him master of his own. 
He knows the beauty of the rose ; 
The central sun, the farthest star he knows. 


The balance of a blade of grass; 
The winds that in L meadows run, 
pass 


The Watcher shall possess the earth 
In silence, leaping to control 
ents might: 


In moments ty with the birth 
Of passion; when the eternal Soul 
Shall wholly bind him to the Whole. 


winds, the rose, 
God Himself he knows. 


P. H. SAVAGE. 


The air and sky, the 
Are his; the earth, yea 


Original. 
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NAPOLEON AND MOTHER 
MARGARET. 


The first military studies of Napoleon were pur- 
sued at the school in Brienne, and many years 
afterward, when at the height of his renown, he 
paid a visit to the place. He made particular 
inquiries for an old woman, known as Mother 
Margaret, who lived in a cottage in the midst of a 
wood, and whom the students had been in the 
habit of visiting. He learned with surprise that 
she was still alive, and rode at once to her house, 
which he entered without ceremony and accosted 
her, without making himself known. 


“Good morning, Mother Margaret! How is it 
that you haven’t gone out to see the emperor? 
Have you no curiosity ?” 

“Indeed, sir, I wish very much to see him; and 
here is a basket of eggs that I am going to ea” | to 
the lady of the castle where he is anymy. en 
I shall stop and try to get a glimpse of him. I 
don’t see so well to-day as I did when he used to 
come here and drink milk with Mother Margaret. 
He wasn’t the emperor in those days. But no 
matter; he made the other boys walk! You ought 
to have seen him. And how he used to eat the 
cups, ond the biscuits! And he always paid his 


The emperor smiled. 


“So you haven’t forgotten 
Bonaparte?” he said. 


“Forgotten! You don’t think anybody could 
forget a young man like him! So wise, so serious 
sometimes , but always good to poor people. t 


am only a peasant, but I could have predicted that 
that young man would make his mark.” 
“And he hasn’t done so very badly,” said the 


peer, 
“That he hasn’t.” ; 

All this while Napoleon had stood with his back 
to the door. Now, little by little, he approached 
the woman, and finally, coming squarely into the 
light, he began rubbing his hands and taking on, 
= — as he could, his old manner and voice, while 

e said: 

“Come now, Mother Margaret, some milk and 
some fresh eggs. We are ready to famish.” 

The old woman looked at him curiously, as if 
ores to recollect him. 

“Oh, well, mother,” he continued, “you were 
quite sure you should recognize Bonaparte? We 


are old uaintances.” 

As he spoke the good woman fell at his feet. He 
lifted her = & 

“Really, Mother Margaret, I have a schoolboy’s 
appetite. Have you nothing to give me?” 


other Margaret, as soon as she could recover 
herself, brought out the cage and the milk. The 
emperor ate and drank, and gave her a purse full 


of gold. 
Big ou know, Mother bry sees I always paid my 
bill. Good-by; I shall not forget you.” 

Napoleon mounted his horse and rode away, 
leaving the woman weeping for joy and praying 
for his happiness. 
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PELTIAH’S ENERGY. 


“Got a new platform an’ steps, aint ye?’ re- 
marked Cyrus Strout to the carpenters at work 
upon the town-house. It was shortly. after the 
spring meeting, at which it had been voted to make 
such repairs, but Mr. Strout had been logging in 
the woods all winter, and had fallen behindhand as 
to neighborhood happenings. 


“Well, yis We’ve got a new door-knob, too, an’ 
a winder,” replied the foreman, measuring a board 
with a keen eye; “an’ it’s all owin’ to our friend 
Peltiah here.” 

“He aint a-payin’ for it?” was the quick response. 

“Oh no! the town is payin’ fur it; but Peltiah is 
the bottom instigator—the prime starter, as it were. 
If it hedn’t ’a’ ben fur his smartness, his downright, 
old-fashioned spunk, we’d ’a’ ben stumbling in an’ 
out over them old tore-down steps fur everlastin’. 
et Yoel the regular snap, Peltiah has!” 

* t did he do out of the common?” 

“He jest stirred up the whole town. They aint 
laid out a cent on buildin’ fur years, an’ it’s a 
wonder the whole lot of ’em don’t ca-flop down 
like ninepins. They wouldn’t have done anything 
now, if Peltiah hedn’t riled ’em up. 

“You see, he’s a real sort of a ambitious chap, an’ 
s in fur the public good. To be sure, he don’t 
ev no taxes to pay, fur he don’t own nothin’, an’ 
— of this here kind is all clear gain to 

m. 


“He set out, ‘long in the winter, that we oughter 
have a new, town-house—a place fur to keep the 
town papers an’ deeds an’ records in. He said 
some of them was kep’ up to Ambrose’s store in 
the safe, an’ some valuable ones was up in ole Mr. 
Spring’s seckretary, an’ all over the lot—an’ they 
oughter be collected into one nice han’some buildin’, 
sech a buildin’ as would cost somers about four 
thousand dollars.” 

“That was modest—northin’ steep about that,” 
interposed Mr. Strout. 

“Well, the town formed two parties, them that 
was fur, an’ them that was against. The Hayfords, 
an’ the Ashes, an’ the Joneses was fur—they don’t 
own property anyway; but the folks down toward 
West Bay—the Nashes, an’ all them there Guptills 
an’ Beans an’ sn ae folks, that hev got pasture 
land enough to build a city on, an’ work out their 
taxes on the road—they was against, an’ bitter, too. 

“They ~— up the turmoil all winter. One lot 
used to collect up to Ambrose’s an’ go on about 
progress an’ enterprise, an’ build up expensive 
structures, all on the top of a barrel, mind ye; an’ 
the other set was over to the post-office settin’ there 
against it. Peltiah he menaged to keep in with 
both parties. 

“Well, *tong in March they hed town meetin’. 
Peltiah set on the winder-sill, with his feet in the 
sink, where he could get a good look at the moder- 
ator, an’ when the question come up he fit for it like 
aman. But ’twa’n’t no use; there wasn’t much of 


anybody on his side. Folks was lookin’ for him to 


be cast down; but he’s a hopeful kind of a critter, 
an’ he went right to work talkin’ up repairs, an 











that seemed so small beside the four-thousand. 
dollar structure that it was carried unanimous. 
“After the meetin’ was over, Peltiah said, kinder 
says he, ‘When we really do have to have « 
wn-house you better git me to try for a big 
suspension-brid e across Frenchman’s Bay, an’ 
ou'll git jest the kind of a buildin’ you want. 
ur,’ says he, ‘in this life you want to cut generous 
an’ allow fur shrinkage.’ Oh, he’s got the snap an’ 
go in him, Peltiah has.” 


* 
* 





OLD SCOTCH FUNERALS. 


The funeral customs of Scotland during the 
eighteenth century were remarkable for the ming- 
ling of Christian services and heathenish festivities. 
The lairds set the worst possible example, ani 
the humbler people imitated them as far as their 
pockets would permit. 


A first-class funeral was conducted on a fixed 
system. There were long religious services in the 
house, during which solemn pauses were made 
that refreshments might be served. First the tray 
went round with port wine, Scotch bun, short- 
bread and other eatables. Next, sherry was 
offered; then came glasses of brandy, followed by 
old whiskey, rum, and sometimes shrub. 

The corpse was then carried to the churchyard, 
followed by the procession of mourners and friends. 
All returned to the house, where a dinner was 
served. The singular and disreputable traits of 
the entertainment were that all might drink to 
excess, but no one must disturb the affected gravity 
of the dining mourners. Each one must appear 
solemn, and the conversation must be grave and 
free from everything verging on the amusing. A 
recent Scotch historical work, “The Hereditary 
Sheriffs of Galloway,” reports the description given 
by a laird of his acquaintance in managing a funeral 
and averting a collision. Said the laird: 

“We gied a gude wheen yy? o’ his friends 
a dinner after we returned frae the kirkyard. I 
had the key of the cellar, and there was naething 
wanting in the way o’ drink. Everything was 
ganging on discreetly, when a whulk o’ a chap 

n and finished a gude, amusing sang. 

“IT was forfoughtened wi’ a’ the arrangements, 
and very foolishly didna stap him at first. But the 
one was owre, and there was nae looking back ; 
but it was a vera improper proceeding in the house 
o’ mourning. The deil was in them that afternoon, 
for they actually ca’ed on him for anither. 

“Then 1 spoke out, and I tauld them distinctly 
that if there was anither sang, or anither verse o’ a 
sang, in that room that nicht, not anither bottle o’ 
drink should ang | hae. That was the only threet 
that would stap it, for they liked the drink owre 
weel, and we had nae mair singing.” 


* 
> 





NO SHIRKING. 


The amount realized in a collection not infre- 
quently depends on the individual who “takes it 
up.” This fact is well realized by a good pastor 
who serves in a Colorado mission. “We keep 
him,” writes Dean Hart, of Denver, giving the 
pastor’s name, “on the frontier. He is a rough 
diamond, and has a knack with the miners.” 


Not long this excellent preacher went to a 
camp called Rico, borrowed the dance-hall over the 
saloon for his service, “rounded up the boys,” as 
he expresses it, and filled the hall. 

After the sermon came the collection. This was 
a very important feature. The preacher cast his 
eyes over his audience, 
and saw a certain “hard 
case,” known as Billy 
the Kid. 

“Billy,” he said, “take 
up the collection.” 

Very much honored, 
Billy took his big som- 
brero hat, and with an 
air of importance and 
dignity, made his way 
around to the front, and 
held out the hat toward 
a spruce young miner 
on the foremost chair. 

The young man dropped in a quarter of a dollar. 
Billy looked at the coin with one eye closed. Then 
he looked at the young man, and put his own hand 
around under his coat-tails to the place where, in 
that part of the country, revolvers are known to be 
carried. 

“Look here, young man,” said Billy, gravely, 
“take that back! This here’s a dollar show!” 

Then, with his hat in one hand and the other still 
on the revolver, he moved around the hall, and got 
as many dollars as there were people. 
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CREDULOUS. 


A French lady on her way to Spitzbergen fell 
into conversation with two German women on 
board a Baltic steamer. They were passing the 
island of Falster, when one of the Germans 
remarked that a miraculous event took place 
every year in one of the small parishes of the 
island. The French traveller, a lover of popular 
legends, asked for particulars, which her informant 
went on to give. 


“A long time ago,” said the German, “a rich 
woman of the island took it into her head to build a 
church at her own expense; and when it was done 
she prayed in an un uarded moment that she might 
live as long as the church stood. Her supplication 
was answered. More than three centuries have 
passed, and the woman still lives. 

“Long ago, however, she became so old that she 
could no longer see, nor hear, nor move, nor even 
breathe. She lies shut in a big oaken box, over 
which an aged priest continually watches. Every 
year, on the anniversary of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the church, a breath of life stirs 
within her, and she gathers strength enough to 


ask: 

“*Ts my church still standing?’ 

“ ‘Tt is,’ answers the priest. 

“Then the woman sighs and mee: 

“*Alas! alas! Would to God it were destroyed 
from top to bottom. Then I could die—’ and with 
that she relapses into her old condition.” 

hen the German woman had finished her tale, 

the French traveller asked: 

“Do you know any one who has been a witness 
to these things?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Any who have really seen the miracle?” 

“Well, not exactly that; but they have seen the 
oaken box and the priest, so that nothing could be 
surer.” 


* 
> 





TOO MUCH TO EXPECT. 

A too-hasty generalization is that accredited to 
Pélissier, once marshal of France. It was during 
the last empire that he was reviewing a regiment 
of cavalry, when this conversation took place 
between him and a captain: 

“Well, captain, how many men have youin your 

uadron?” 

“One hundred and twenty, marshall.” 

“And how many horses have you?” 

“A hundred and ten.” 

“And all devoted to the emperor, I hope!” 
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POP-CORN. 

The corn-field, in the early fall, 
Was rich in fairy gold, 

The little silky purses all, 
Were full as they could hold. 

But now the field is bleak and bare, 
And snowflakes, large and light, 

Are dropping in the wintry air 
Like grains of pop-corn white. 

Then rake the coals out warm anid red, 
And bring the popper here, 

And in it then make haste to shed 
The kernels from the ear. 

Oh what a merry jig they dance! 
They jump up one by one, 

And nop about and pop and prance 
As if they liked the fun. 

Now through their wire bars they peep, 
So fleecy and so white, 

Like doves inside a cage, or sheep 
All folded in at night. 

So here are some for Baby Boy, 
And here are some for Lou, 

And here are some for Rob and Roy, 
And here are some for you. 
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TABLE MANNERS FOR DOLLS. 


This letter, recently received at our office 
for the benefit of the little mammas who take 
The Youth’s Companion will, we know, be 
eagerly read by them all. 

Dollrille, Jan. 17th. 

Dear LittLE MamMas: 

I write this to all those mammas who 
have families of dolls, large or small, and 
who are at times discouraged about bringing 
up these children in the best way. 

I just feel for you all and I think that I 
can be of great use to you. 

I am own cousin to Santa Claus, being a 
Claus on my mother’s side, and I have been 
at his house a great deal. He, you know, 
has a large family, especially just before 
Christmas. 

Santa Claus told me himself that the only 
way to keep a large family in order, and to 
have them pleasant and happy, is to teach 
them good manners, particularly at table. 

Most every mamma has some little dishes, 
and perhaps a little table; if not, a large 
stool or even a chair will do. With these, 
she can give her dolls exact lessons in table 
manners. 

I would suggest rainy Saturdays for these 
lessons, for of course the dolls are out of 
school and, being obliged to stay in the 
house all day, they are hard to amuse. 

At the Clauses we used to set all the dolls 
in a row and look at their hands, faces and 
hair. If their hands and faces were not 
clean, or hair combed, they were obliged to 
make their toilets before they could go to 
the table. Meantime Mrs. Claus (a dear woman 
about whom not half enough has been said) would 
set the table. We had a nice little table-cloth and 
napkins that we hemmed one day when all the 
dolls were out riding in Santa’s big sleigh. This 
table-cloth Mrs. Santa spread neatly, with the 
middle crease in the middle of the table. 

Then we put the knives and forks around at 
each place. These were laid parallel, the width of 
the plate apart. 

Mrs. Claus was left-handed, so I had to be sure 
that she put the knife at the right and the fork at 
the left. Across the top of the plate was a tea- 
spoon with the handle 
toward the right. 











to put their elbows on the table, but were told to 
lift their food to their mouths and never dip their 
heads for it. 

Such lectures as we used to give those dolls, for 
we just used to tremble for fear they would 
disgrace us in the farnilies they were going to at 
Christmas. 

I remember well what a time we had teaching a 
new Japanese doll how to hold his knife and fork. 
He held them at first as though he wanted to beat | 
a drum with them, because he was used to chop- 
sticks. 

The little doll with one freckle put the point of 
her spoon into her mouth, when any well-bred 
doll knows that we eat from the side of our | 
spoons. | 

I know that you will feel as we did, that the | 
improvement the dolls made paid us for all our | 
trouble. | 

We always felt easy about our families when 
they at last started out with Santa for Chimney- | 
ville, Stocking Corners and Treeton. We felt 
sure that their manners would please, and I have 
never heard of one who was displeasing. 





In fact, I think some of you have these little back toward his uncle and said sweetly, ‘‘More!"' | likely to be discharged by a gun. 


STANLEY’S SKATES. 


| very spot! 


friends in your families ; if so, they will be a great 
help in giving the lessons to the other dolls. 
Wishing you all success in your teaching, I am, 
Your loving friend, 
Prescotr BAILey. 


eieiinmen 
IF. 


If I could count the snowflakes 
That are falling from the sky, 
I’d know addition all by heart 
And how to multiply; 
And Teacher’d say, 
“Why, iittle Nell, 
I’m s’prised to hear 
You count so well.” 





<o- 


Uncie Wit had helped Baby Harry for the | 
second time to ice-cream, and had given him a 
very small amount. ‘Now what do you say?” 
he asked, as he placed the plate before the little 
one. Harry hesitated for a moment, as he noted 
how much had been given him, then grasping the 
dish in both chubby hands he pushed it gently 





And what do you suppose he saw? | 


A great big turtle had grabbed one of the leather 


Stanley was learning to skate, but he found it 
wasn’t as easy as it looked. 

Brother Paul could go across the pond in about 
two seconds, but poor little Stanley got tired 
before he got half-way over. 

His ankles turned, and he tumbled and tumbled 
and bumped his head and lost his hat, and almost 
lost his temper besides. 

“T ’most wish my birthday present had forgot 
to be skates, ’cause I’m hurt so all over,”’ he said, 
as he got up slowly from another fall. 

“T guess I'll take my skates off 
and slide,’’ he thought to himself. 





The table was laid 
for just a plain sup- 
per of toast, milk, ap- 
ple-sauce and sponge- 
cake. When the dolls 
learned how to serve 
and to eat a simple 
meal, then we went on 
to dinners and break- 
fasts with courses. 

I have drawn a little 
picture which shows 








So the straps were unbuckled and the 
skates were fastened together. Then 
how he did run and slide over and 
over again ! 

It was ever so much nicer than 
skating, and he didn’t fall once! He 
went from one end o¢ the pond to 
the other, and then the dinner-bell 
rang. 

“T’ve been skating,” said Stanley, 
as he took his seat at table. 

“IT expect you'll beat me now,”’ | 
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you just how we set 
our little table for 
four. The little circle at the end of each knife is 
the glass filled two-thirds full of water. The circle 
at the end of each fork is the little butter-plate. 

In the centre was a pretty embroidered doily 
With a little vase of flowers upon it. 

The pitcher of milk and glasses were in place. 
The butter, with its knife lying beside the plate, 
the toast and the sponge-cake were all at proper 
Spaces, and the oval-shaped figure shows you 
where the apple-sauce was put, with sauce-dishes 
and spoon. 

At last the dolls were seated, not being allowed 
to jostle each other or to wriggle around in their 
chairs, and they were never, never, never allowed 





laughed Brother Paul, as he looked 
at Stanley’s happy face. ‘Have 
you been skating all the morning ?”’ 

**Cept when I went sliding,”’ answered Stanley. 
“Oh dear!” he exclaimed, “I forgot my skates! | 
They’re on the pond. I left them when I went 
sliding! Can I go and get them this very minute, 
mamma ?”’ 

Mamma said yes, and away he ran as fast as 
ever he could. 

When he reached the pond his skates had 
disappeared from the place where he had laid 
them, but a little distance from the shore Stanley 
saw something black. 

‘“‘Maybe the wind blew them,"’ he said, and then 
he went, one, two, three, slide—straight to the 





straps in his mouth, and was slowly dragging 
Stanley’s skates over the ice. 

‘““Why, you wicked turtle!’’ exclaimed Stanley, | 
excitedly, “I’m going to get my papa!’’ And 
sure enough he did in a trice. 

Papa cut the strap with his penknife, and Mr. 
Turtle lost his skates. 

“T wonder what he was going to do with 
them ?”’ asked Stanley, thoughtfully. 

‘Perhaps he was going to learn how to skate,”’ | 
said papa, smiling. 

‘*Perhaps he was,’’ answered Stanley. | 

But Mr. Turtle walked quietly out of sight, | 
and never offered one word of explanation, and | 
Stanley and papa and I are still wondering about 


it, for this is a true story. Mancaner Daun. 


~ Oe 
ROB’S MITTENS. 


Our Rob has mittens new and red, 
To keep his hands so warm and nice 
When making snowballs, building forts 
And sliding on the ice. 


One morning coming in from play, 
His dear face pinker than a rose, 
“Please, mamma,” cried he, “can’t you knit 
A mitten for my nose?” 


SHIRLEY ITAYNES. 
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LittLE OLGA was a new scholar in Sunday- | 
school and listened with wide, blue eyes as the 
teacher read the story of Elijah being fed by 
the ravens. Seeing her eager little face the teacher 


| said, ‘“Now can Olga tell us how Elijah was fed ?” 


*‘He was fed with raisins,’’ was the earnest reply. 





Lirrie Farru’s brother had begun the study of | 
physics and the small girl was much interested in | 
the name. “Papa,” she said gravely the next | 
day, “did you know Harry studies Fidgetts?” | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
A STREET-CAR EPISODE, 


Mr. Sandy stood on a city street-corner, wonder- 
ing which car to take in order to reach his destina 
tion. First came ——, but he thought there was too 
much masking and wild fun in it. The second, 

was too bright a red. The third, » was 
He would have 
entered the next, ——, but he did not care for 
jewels, and the following one, ——, he let 
pass forthe same reason. He almost decided 
to take , from Brussels, but just missed 
it, and the next, ——, required too much ar 
tistic talent for him. If he had cared for 
meat, he would probably have taken —, 
but he was a vegetarian. 

After having hesitated in this 
nearly an hour, Mr, Sandy 
policeman. 

_ “What car shall I take to reach Powtack 
Street?” 

“Well, sir, if you are a rich iron manu. 
facturer, take ——; if youare a French presi- 
dent, take ——; if you are an English author, 
tak if you are a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, take ——; if you have a dog, 
take ; if you —” But none of these sup 
positions fitted poor Mr. Sandy, and in de 
spair about getting any information, he broke 
off the voluble answer to rush desperately 
into a car just passing, the ——, though it 
was coal black, a color he detested. An hour 
later he was relieved to find himself on 
Powtack Street. 








way for 
consulted a 








2. 
WINTER PI.— “WOSNKALSEF.” 


“Tou fo hte smoob fo eth Rai, 
Ute fo eht duloc-lodsf fo erh stramegn 
knaseh, 
Eroy teh dowdlosan nowbr nda reab, 
Vero het vatserh-dlifes soferank, 
Tiesin, dna fots, nda wols 
Dnecdess hte onsw.” 
—Gonlefwoll. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS.—WINTER FRIENDS. 


Walking through the woods in winter, | 
saw the following birds: 


1. Leech crows. 
2. July Abe. 

3. Sword nib. 

4. Cowed poker. 
5. Hutch ant. 

6. Acid cheek. 
7. R cows. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


Iam made by climbing 

And sometimes by rhyming. 
Children all choose me 

And then like to use me. 

I am given, you'll see, 
When people agree. 


5. 
TWENTY-FIVE BURIED CITIES AND TOWNS. 


I said to my drover, “Sail lest the wind fail, 
and the stock Holmes wishes to sell should 
0 to Aldrich, Fielding, Longfellow, Ellery 
Yhanning, or the immortal Charles, to-night. 
And have a label fastened on each cow, 
—— the Jersey.” 
fe replied, irrelevantly, ‘That was a mad 
ride to Ghent. By the way, is it correct to 
say ‘an pelican and a iguana?’ and does 
Dromio rhyme with Romeo? Oh! did Bugene see 
my fish? It was great sport, landing a salmon with 
a butterfly net.” 

Here he went off at another tangent with, “Was 
Toulon Donizetti's birthplace ? And was Barnegat 
Henselt’s native place?’ 

“T think not. 
of Music.” 

“Oh! here is a chart for determining where 
minerals abound. The feldspar I saw in Berlin,” 
said he, “was in a bag with a rubber lining, and on 
Mt. Nebo stones too large to lift I could move 
nicely with a crow-bar tipped with cork. On this 
pretty mountain I found the stone Ida lost, and that 
reminds me that I saw Sir John and Lady Sara Goss 
a great deal-1-1!” 

now perceived that he had both ague and brain 
trouble, and out I came with a cautious step. 


Just hand over Grove’s Dictionary 


6. 
CHARADE. 


A poor little traveller, one day in the cold, 
Could scarce with my first keep her aching hands 
warm ; 
To the door of my second the old stage-coach rolled, 
And there she took shelter at last from the storm, 
Where cozy and bright burned a fire in the grate, 
And tempting and hot smoked my whole on her 
plate. 
7. 


AMERICAN WAR SAYINGS IN DROP-LETTER. 


1. “D-n- g-v- u- t-e -h-p.” L-w-e-c-. 
2. “W- h-v- m-t -h- e-e-y, -n- t-e- a-e -u-s 


-e-r-. 
3. “I -r-p-s- t- f-¢-t -t -u- o- t-i- I-n- I- i- t-k-s 
-l- s-m-e-.”" -r-n-. 
4. “G-v- m- |l-b-r-y, -r -i-e -e -e-t-.” P-t-i-k 
-~e-r-. cee 
Conundrums. 


What city should be called “Red City?” Auburn. 

When is a small boy like a terrible disease? 
When he is a plague. 

Why should we never look for rain on the 
Sabbath? Because it is Sunday. 

When may silver be used for dress-trimmings? 
When it is plated (plaited). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A mill. 
2. The Bank of England. 1. 
2. Andrew Jackson. 3. James Buchanan. 
uincy Adams. 5. A monster in the 


Oliver Cromwell. 
4. John 
Arabian 


| Nights. 6. The Profile in the Franconia Mountains. 


8. Passport. 
4. Jealous, All, 
Youth—January. 


Nature, Uneasy, As, Red, 
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GENERAL. JACKSON’S PORTRAIT. 


In 1845 Louis Philippe said to an American 
painter who had received many commissions from 
him, “Mr. Healy, I hear that General Jackson is 
very ill. You must start at once for the Hermit- 
age!’ This was for the purpose of procuring the 
old general’s portrait for the gallery of American 
statesmen, at Versailles; and as soon as he could 


cross the ocean, the artist presented himself at the | 


Hermitage, twelve miles from Nashville. General 
Jackson was worn out with fatigue and pain; for 
forty days and nights he had been unable to lie 
down. Mr. Healy says: 

“I was so full of my object that, without any 
preamble, I at once made my request. Nature 
never intended me for a di plomat, and it is not 
impossible that General Jackson looked upon me 
as an impostor. At any rate, he answered, curtly: 

“*Can’t sit, sir! Can't sit!? 

‘But, general, the King of France, who has 
sent me all this way on purpose to paint you, will 
be greatly disappointed !’ 
te Can’t sit, sir! not for all the kings in Christen- 
dom ! 

“Sick at heart with the disappointment, I bowed, 
and left the irascible old man. On my return to 
Nashville, a friend advised me to go to Mrs. 
Jackson, the wife of the old general’s adopted son. 
He was very fond of her, and she had real influence 
over him. I at once made my appeal to her, and 
she preeenns to do her best. 

“*T own,’ she said, ‘that I am not at all sanguine. 
Father is very ill, and it is not easy to make him 
change his resolutions.’ 

“Té was true; her task proved a hard one. 

““Can’t sit, child! can’t sit!’ exclaimed the 
general, at her first request. ‘Let me die in peace.’ 

“She used all her most telling arguments in vain. 
Finally she said: 

« ‘Father, I should so ~—% you to sit!’ 

“He hesitated, and th tears in his eyes, 
answered, ‘My child, I will sit. 

“So I was introduced into the sick- room, and the 
general said: 

“Sir, you made a faux pas 
should have shown me the king’s letter.’ After 
this, things went on nag 4 smoothly. When the 
portrait was finished, the family were so delighted 
with it that the begged for a copy, and by the 
time this second picture had been completed, the 
general said: 


y esterda y: You 


“Mr, Healy, will you remain at the Hermitage 
int a whole-length portrait, of my | 


long enough to 
dear child?’ This was young Mrs, Jackson.” 

But the artist had heard that Mr. Clay, whose 
dei also the king had ordered, was about to 
eave Nashville, and he felt it his duty to obtain a 
few sittings before the gentleman’ 8s departure. 
The general repiied impressively: 

“Young man, always do your duty. Never allow 
— to turn you from that!” 
r. Healy returned in season to have the 
poe almost finished by the time the general died 
nd he was even admitted to the sic 


momentary’ wakening from unconsciousness: 
“Why do you weep for me? I am in the hands 

ef the Lord, Who is about to release me. You 

should rejoice that my sufferings are at an end!” 


o- 
FAIRLY CAUGHT. 

In the letters of the Duchess of Buckingham, 
entitled “Glimpses of Four Continents,” is a true 
story of bushranging times in Australia. A 
gentleman returned from some expedition, driving 
in a buggy, witha friend following on horseback, 
to find his workmen sitting idle in front of the 
house. He drove up to the door, and there he was 
met by a bushranger, armed with a revolver in 
each hand, who shouted to him to “Bail up !’”,—that 
is, to throw up his arms and surrender. In the 
face of two revolvers, he could only say, “All 
right!” and get down from the buggy. 


That done, he proceeded to unfasten the leader, 
his favorite mare, and send her flying into the 
bush with a cut of his whip, determined that she, 
at least, should not fall a prey to the bushranger, 
who was all the time explaining that he had slain 
a man in a scuffle with the police, and that he must 
have a fast horse, in order to escape across the 
a woe © 

Then the squatter slowly proceeded to the stable, 
where his unwelcome guest wished to choose a 
saddle. The squatter tried to slink behind the 
other man and pounce on him, but the bushranger 
was too clever, and ordered the squatter to go on 
im front. When they returned to the house, the 
bushranger asked: 

“Have you any arms in the buggy?” 

“Yes; two revolvers. 

“Get them out,” said the man. 

“Get them out - ourself; they are just under the 
seat,” answered the squatter, in a tone of authority ; 
and on the wy oe of the moment his enemy 
stretched over the seat to look for them. This was 
the longed-for chance, and the squatter threw 
himself on the man with all the weight of his 
powerful frame. Of course the station hands all 
came to his assistance, and the man was speedily 
bound hand and foot, to wait for the police. 


* 





AN INTERESTING SNAP-SHOT. 


Snap-shot photographs have not infrequently 
added valuable facts to the stores of science. They 
are able to detect and analyze motions too quick 
for the eye to follow. A recent instance of the 
application of photography to settle a disputed 
question in natural history is an experiment made 
on a voyage from British Columbia to San Fran- 
cisco by Mr. A. Kingsmill. 


A large albatross had been followin; 
and keeping pace with it for several hours, and 
the wouder grew among the watchers on shi 
board as to how the bird was able to fly so swiftly 
while apparently ager wings extended with- 
= Le ng them this is a common manner of 

th the ae, the explanation has been 
° fered that the bird takes advantage of slight 
winds and air-currents, and so is able to glide upon 
what might be called atmospheric slopes. 

As the albatross sailed alongside of the ship, 
about fifteen feet away, Mr. Kingsmill snapped h 8 
camera at it, and obtained a photograph which 
astonished him and his fellow- -voyagers. 

The photograph revealed, what no eye had 
caught, the win, ngs of the albatross, each some five 
se ham raised high above its back in the act of 

—- & downward stroke. The explanation 
nature ov — og is that, more or less frequently, 
the bird must ae made a stroke of this kind wi 


the steamer 


its wings, by wy h the eye could not detect the 
motion, and that the camera chanced to be snapped |. 
just at the right moment. 





-room, ied || 
heard those memorable last words, spoken in a | 
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ALMOST ARRESTED. 


The author of “Humor and Pathos of Anglo- 
Indian Life” says that Colonel MacC. was a) 


capital horseman, a and when out with his regiment | | a 


always liked to see the manceuvres executed in 
the most rapid manner possible. 
not quick enough to satisfy him, he would exclaim, 
“Move, you beggars, move!” 


This form of command soon became familiar to |: 


the men, and they commented on it by purchasing | 
a young parrot, which soon succeeded in mastering | 
its lesson, “Move, you beggars, move!” 

One day, when Colonel MacC. was in command, 
an inspection of barracks and hospital was ordered. 
While he was engaged in this duty, all ears were 
startled by the ill-timed cry: “Move, you beggars, 
nove!” 

, No one took any notice, but lively glances were 
exchanged. 

Presently, “Move, you beggars, move!” was 
repeated more emphatically than before, and the 
colonel was wroth. “Who is that who has the 

audacity to interrupt the duty in this manner?” he 
caned: 

No one answered. 

“Sergeant. major, who is that? 
knowing! Tell me at once who is guilty of such | 
insolence! Whoever it is, put him under arrest 
immediately. What are you standing there for? 
Didn’t you hear me tell you to put the fellow under 
arrest?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant, “but I don’t think 
it’s any of the men.’ 

“Don’t think it’s any of the men? What do you 
mean? Is it one of the women or children who 
dares to act in this way?” 

“No, sir, it’s none of the women or children.’ 

“Who is it,then? Take care, Hopkins! Soittary 
confinement and reduction to the ranks will be 
unpleasant “5 for you to face after so many 

years’ service; but it seems to me you are going 
the A sy way to get them. Once more I say, Who | 
is it?’ 

“I think it’s the parrot, sir!” 

“The parrot? hat parrot? 
Ww hy don’t you answer? 

“f think, sir, the bird belon ngs 

By this time Colonel Mac 
good humor. 

“So it belongs to the regiment, does it? 
take it away, and don’t let it interrupt us again.” 

So the inspection went on, and the men were so | 
pleased with the colonel’s 


Whose parrot? 
yho owns the parrot?” 
to the regiment.” 


barracks where he might hear it and be annoyed 
by it. 


En 


ELECTRICITY IN VOLCANOES. 


What a dynamo a volcano in action would make 
if its power could all be turned to the creation 
of electricity. This thought is suggested by the 
discovery of Professor Palmieri, who has an ob- 
servatory on Mount Vesuvius, that strong electro- 
magnetic currents flow up and down the sides of | 


that mountain, the direction depending upon the | 


condition of activity of the volcano. 


When the volcanic forces are at rest, or nearly so, 
the currents ascend the mountain, but as soon as 
an eruption approaches they instantly change their 
direction and flow down its sides to the surround. 
ing valleys. The needles of the galvanometers 
employed in the study of these currents show the 
greatest excitement, trembling and leaping this 
way and that, when the lava rises in the throat of 
the voleano and begins to issue from its vents. 
Yet at other times the currents are so feeble that 
their effects are barely perceptible. 

Another indication of the powerful play of electric | 
forces in a volcano is given during great eruptions, 
when immense clouds of steam rise high abcve the 
mountain, and stones and ashes are shot hundreds 
and even thousands of feet into the air. In such 
cases a brilliant display of lightning occurs in the 
cloud over the crater, although no storm is raging 
in the surrounding atmoaphere. 

Man has put a bridle on Niagara and made it 
work for him in the production of manageable 
electricity, but it would be too much to expect that 
he could ever harness Etna, Vesuvius or Cotopaxi 
for a similar purpose, even if their power were 
exercised with sufficient regularity to tempt him to 
the trial. But he may learn something from them, 
if he cannot make them his servants. 


* 
> 





DIED FOR HIS DOG. 


Stories are not uncommon in which faithful dogs 
have died for human beings; but those are certainly 


rare in which human beings have died to save the | 


lives of dogs. Such a case recently 
however, at Omaha. 


occurred, 


As the passenger-trains on the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad approach the 
station at North Omaha, they are accustomed to 
slow up, in order that the engineer may see that 
the tracks are clear and the signals all right. One 
forenoon lately the fast train from St. Paul slack- 
ened its speed as usual. 
the train pushed on. 

When within a hundred yards of the station, the 
engineer saw a little yellow dog run out —_ the 
track. Immediately an old man rushed after the 
dog in frantic haste, intent upon dragging him off 
the track. The engineer blew his whe stle, put on 
the air-brake and reversed the engine. 

But it was too late. The pilot struck the old 
man, and killed him instantly. The little dog, 
which had crossed the track in safety, and was 
untouched, rushed about frantically 
accident. 

The old man’s name was Patrick Rohan. 
knows—for his death followed instantly—whether 
he saw the approaching train or not. It is known 
that he was partially deaf; but he could see 
perfectly well, and in all probability he believed 
that his ‘pet dog was in danger of being run over 
by the ss hing train, and that he could seize 
him and drag him off in time. 

At any rate, he lost his own life in endeavoring 
to save that of the animal. 


+e 
TRAGICAL. 


The sort of story most in favor for serial publica- 
tion in newspapers is apt to be tragical and bloody 
in the extreme. It is related that a contributor 
offered a continued story intended for such publi- 
cation to the head of a syndicate. 

“Is your story sufficiently dramatic?” asked the 
syndicate manager. “ Does it contain crimes, 
pe ‘isonin s—is it dark enough?” 

‘Dark!’ enna laimed the author; “why, the 
moment you to read it, you'll think you’ re on 
& train and have tA right into a tunnel! 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


| of Burneti’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 








OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN OR GIRLS 


Selling “‘Ristori,”’ a delicate preparation for the skin. 

The most useful Toilet Article in the marke e 
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make a nice little sum of money? If so 
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Is the secret of their growth and beauty. All the 
other ane rets of rose crowing can be noe in our 
New Guide to Rose tu 
u_so request, we will send free "this valu- 
able book, and a sample copy of our floral maga- 
ine — Success with Flowers. 


: The Dingee & Conard Co. West Grove,Pa. 
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Hill’s Balcony ... 
Clothes Dryer 


For the Piazza, or 


| ever Dryer 
For the Yard. 
SIMPLE and CONVENIENT. 
i Is away with the unsightly 
poles and is always ready 
for immediate use. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


| HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. Lyon’s 
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Tooth Powder 


‘Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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Enameled inany colors you am. 
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four letters on either flag. 


BOYS AND CIRLS, 
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Kodet 


| Junior. 


A practical camera for 4x5 pictures, adapted to | 
use with glass plates or roll film and fully | 
equipped for hand or tripod work. 

Price, with one double plate holder, 

Developing and Printing outfit, 


3 Ask for EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
% Kodetalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


$10.00 | 
1.50 





FOR YOU? 


about, bie if isnte Cocpendes pos = diows 
greeable to discuss as it is painful to endure. 

WE HAVE DISCOVERED an entirely new 
principle, protected by U. S. Gov’t, by 
which any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissures, or Fistula can be cured assure 
as day follows night. No matter how 
long standing, how many doctors, medi- 
cines, and treatments have failed; we tell 
you of an original, common-sense, painless 
home cure. Particulars and proofs for 
nothing. A dollar for the cure, post- 
paid. Itis neither salve, ointment, lini- 
ment, suppository, wash, instrument, or 
medicine. It isa mew principle. Address 

Komehacin Caloric Co., 130 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


SLEEP & REST 


For Skin Tortured 


pa id 


Ginn 


The only speedy, permanent, and economi- 
cal cure for pa wee AD disfiguring eczema, and 
every _ of itching and burning skinand 
scalp d 





British depot: G, & New- 


amanda, London,” Port EB 


Sold thro qa 
BERY & Sons, |. 
Deve & Curm. cour” Sole 


Would you | 


McRAE & KEELER, Manu- | 
anes Attleboro, | 
ass. 
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i Saaaie Rubens, Tasso 
“The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economiéal 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, be ing reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of an other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
A ey ple Collar and Pair of Cuffs oy mail for Six 
Cents. lame nate and size, Addres 

BLE COLLAR COMPA 
7 Franklin at New York. 24 Exchange P Oh ig 


ne “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect ‘Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 

















it’s so Easy to or T 


BRADLEY & HU BBARD M FG. co., 
| New York. Bost HICAGO. 
Factories; MERIDEN, Conn, 


How to Make HENS LAY 


"A hesk conteiuins much valuable informa- 








ote be poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application 
It tells you how to make money with hens. 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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BY WRINGING WET 








Clothes is a part of every . 
wash, Doe 8 your wringer ei: 


| wring dry ? Do the Rolls 
wear well? Be sure on 
both these points, when 
surchasing a Wringer,@ 


by insisting on shaving 
the WARRANTED ‘ 
ROLLS of the Ruane AN WRING ER 


the largest 
manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the ert. with 


a capital of 82,500,000 back of their warrant. See 
our name and warrant stz ampe don Rolls. Books of use- 
ful Wringer information FREE. Address, 

No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADDRESS 
€.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 













Lov ely To frtnotoee my SEEDS 


re ieee 
given fi 


wart Pearl Puberose 


+ Bure to bloom iv: 
F “ ral Bulbs fancy 
lovely spikes all colors, 
othing on ‘equal t ese; 1 packet 
Marguerte Carnation, - ~sive 
ole ant flowers in 4 mos. from 
t. Pansy—The Alice, finest 





a every color im able; 1 pkt. 

Poppy—Golden Gate, nothing 

makes & gran nder show; 1 eee Sweet Peas—Fck- 
ford) Cheice. mixed, over 30 sorts, simply gran a: 1 
kt, Phlox, f ncy mxd., includ a wonderful cols, : 

pkt. C hinese Pinks, all colors, and a flower everyone 


wants; f pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds forW ild Gar- 
den—over 100 kinds that will grow and bloom freely, 

The above are selling for £1.00, but as I have grown 100,000 col 
lections simply to intre “duce my Seeds and Bulbs, will mail the 
complete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, etc, They 
will bloom this season and make a great display Order at 
once before ali are taken. Catalogue of Vegetables and lovely 
Flowers FREE with each order. Fait of Bargains. 

Of If you send silver or Money Order, a F lorai Work of art 
‘ tén colors and 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 


F. B. MILLS, Box 128, ROSE HILL, N. ¥. 














1. Write to DR. HAYES, 
How Buffalo, N. ¥. 
2. Read his book thor- 
to be oughly. 
3. Take his Treatment 
Cured faithfully. 
of 4. Follow directions 
carefully. 
| 5, Report weekly forad- 
} Asth ma vice ; and you can be 


| CURED TO STAY CURED. 
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Ferris’ 


Good 
Sense} 


Corset Waist 


Madeto conform tothe 
natural beauty of the 
figure. and with regard 
to the most approved 
rules of health, to fit all 
ages and shapes from 
infants toadults Sold by 
all Leading Retawers, 
Marshall Field & Co.,Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 

nd for Circular. 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manuf'rs and Patentees 
341 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branch Ofice, 
537 Market St., 
San Francisco 
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Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 


Upon the theory of Dr.Churchill and experience 

h MeArthur’s Sx rup as a Tissue Builder. 

$1.00 at Druggists. - ar your. physic ian about, * 

Pamphlet on the con UMPTIO 
*hysicians’ c orrespondene e solic ited. 


McArthur Hypophosphite Co., P. 0. Box 2423, K, Boston. 











comfort and improve- 


/KNOWL EDGE brings 





ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
| better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
djture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 


products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 

embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Fi 
Its excellence is due to its prese ating, in the form 
taste, the refresh- 


erfect laxative, 


most acceptable and pleasant to the 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a 
effectually cleansing the system, dis a Co.ds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given catietection to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 


because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
| every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is fr 


| sale by all druggists in 50-cent ped #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 


SYR > CO. only, whose name is rinted on every 
| package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
| well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
| offered. 
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FoR DUCABICAESON 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNE 
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FOR AN AFTER hee 
TOUCH UP SPOTS HA te LOTH. 
AKES NO DUST, IN oF CENT TIN BOXES. 
ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.Pror’s: CANTON,MASS. 
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We will pay $300 for a name. 


25 varieties and 
colors mixed, 


Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 


vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 


Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 
FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bags = issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
recetying of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





NOSE-BLEED. 

Bleeding from the nose is caused by the conges- 
tion of the lining membrane of the nose. 

This congestion may be the result of catarrh, or 
more properly, of the diseased condition of the 
nasal membranes which is due to catarrh; or it may 
aecompany congestion of some organ of the body, 
as the liver. It may also result from heart disease, 
or even from dyspepsia. 

Nose-bleed in children is commonly supposed to 
indicate nothing more than that the child tires 
easily, or is overactive. Yet even these terms 
express more than is obvious upon a casual reading 
of the words. 

If a child tires easily, or in other words, if the 
least oyerexertion at play or at study results in a 
more or less severe attack of nose-bleed, the child 
must be in a weakened state; while, on the other 
hand, if he is accustomed to alldéw his play or his 
studies so to absorb his interest as to make him 
forget his fatigue, he is placing an injudicious 
strain upon his constitution. 

In either case he will be benefited by a curtail- 
ment of work, and an increase in the amount of 
time allotted for rest, until his body is more fully 
developed. No child’s mind can be developed 
faster than the body except at the expense of 
health. 

Nose-bleed occurring in middle life and old age 
is a more serious thing, as it indicates a graver 
condition of affairs. It is usually coincident with 
disease of the liver, heart or kidneys. Its cure is 
of course dependent upon the restoration of the 
organs to a normal condition, In elderly persons | 
the disorder sometimes appears to result from weak. | 
ness, which, in turn, it aggravates. 

It is a common saying that, in full-blooded | 
persons, an occasional nose-bleed is beneficial; and | 
this may in a certain sense be true, inasmuch as | 
the nasal membranes are thus relieved of conges. | 
tion. But itis safe to say that bleeding from the | 
nose is never anything but a sign of weakness. 

The treatment of an attack of nose-bleed consists 
in absolute rest and cool applications to the head. 
The extremities should be warm. The head should 
not be held down over a basin, as this favors 
the flow of blood. One of the simplest and most 
effectual methods of stopping an ordinary attack is 
for the person to stand erect, with the head in the 
usual upright position, and the hands extended at 
length directly over the head. 

Obstinate cases require prompt medical assist- 
ance, . 

——— @- - — 


ENCKE’S COMET. 


On Monday, February fourth, the celebrated | 
Encke’s comet will be at its nearest point to the 
sun, or, as astronomers say, in perihelion. After 
that it will retreat from the sun until not even the 
most powerful telescope is able to detect its glim- | 
mering form in the depths of interplanetary space. 
Yet it will never get out of the solar system, and, 
in fact, when it is most distant, it is not as far 
away as the planet Jupiter. 

This comet, which returns to perihelion once in 
every three years and four months, was detected 
coming sunward on the first of November last, and | 
has been watched by astronomers ever since. It | 
has seldom appeared bright enough to be visible to | 
the naked eye, and even to a large telescope it | 
presents itself only as a faint, hazy cloud, oval in | 
shape, and a little brighter in one place where the | 

| 








nucleus is situated; yet a high degree of interest 
attaches to it because of a certain singularity in its 
motion. 

During many returns, up to 1868, the comet came 
earlier to perihelion every time. This, it was 
thought, might result from some resistance which 
it encountered in space. Such resistance, by 


| retarding the motion of the comet, would cause it 
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to fall a little toward the sun, and being nearer the 
sun, it would move a little faster, and thus reach 
its perihelion point ahead of the calculated time. 

But about 1868 something happened which re- 
duced the rate at which the comet gains time by 
about one-half. What this something was nobody 
knows. One suggestion is that the comet periodi- | 
cally encounters a cloud of small meteors; another 
is that some of the asteroids, near whose orbits it 
passes when it is farthest from the sun and invis- 
ible, affect its motion by their attraction. 

On account of this mystery attaching to it, and 
also because it passed near the planet Mercury 
during its return in 1891, astronomers are noting its 
motions this time with great attention. The effect 
of Mercury’s attraction upon it will give a means 
of calculating the mass of that planet more accu- 
rately than it is known at present. 


PERILOUS POSITION. 


A traveller in China tells, in the Forthightly 
Review, how he ascended the sacred mountain, 
Siao-outai-shan, and how he made the descent also, 
at a moment when he least expected it. He had 
reached an altitude of over nine thousand feet, and 
having lost the trail, branched off, and climbed a 
lower peak, to see if he could discover the right 
track. He managed to crawl to the top, and there 
opened his paint-box to-make a sketch. He says: 


As I was sorting out my brushes the stone on 
which I was sitting gave way, and I started sliding 
down the almost perpendicular slope. I tried to 
clutch the ground with my nails. seized every 
projecting stone, in the hope of stopping my pre- 
cipitous descent, but at the speed at which I was 
going, it was no easy matter to hold on to anything 
which I managed to clutch. 

There I had death staring me in the face, for 
another hundred yards would bring me to the edge 
of a precipice, over which I must inevitably go, 
taking a leap of several hundred feet. My hair 
stood on end as I approached the dreaded spot, and 
I well remember the ghastly sound of my heavy 
paint-box, which had preceded me in my descent. 

I shall never forget the hollow sound of it, bang- 
ing from boulder to boulder, echoed and magnified 
a thousand times, from one mountain to another. 
Then there was a final bang far, far below; the echo 
weakly repeated it, and all was silence once more. 
Another half minute, and the echo would repeat a 
hollower sound still! I shut my eyes. 

A violent shock, which nearly tore my body in 
two, made me think I eas sete over; but no, as 
luck would have it, I had suddenly stopped. 

I opened my eyés, but I did not dare move, for 
my position, though much improved, was far from 
being safe. My coat and a strong leather strap, 
slung under my arm, had just caught on a project- 
ing stone; but a sin ie false movement on my part 
— still place me in great danger. 

Slowly, as my back was elightly resting on the 
almost perpendicular slope, I tried to get a footing; 
when this was done, the great difficulty was to turn 
round. After several anxious minutes, which 
seemed ages long, the feat was accomplished, and 
there I stood, hajf-lying, with my body on the 
ground, clutching the rock that had saved my life. 

hen, when my commotion had entirely passed 
away, I managed to craw! up, in a cat-like fashion, 
to a position of safety. 


EMPLOYER AND COMPANION. 


One of the most important secrets of a hunting 
expedition is this. “Never allow yourselves any 
luxuries in a ‘tight place’ which your men have no 
share in.” The English sportsman, whose advice 
we have quoted, tells how he was rewarded in the 
Caucasus for treating his men as comrades and 
sharing camp comforts with them. He says: 


One chilly night among the mountains I awoke 
at three o’clock, to find myself warm and snug 
under two extra native blankets. The owners of 
the blankets were squatting on their hams, almost 
in the fire, and talking to pass the long, cold hours 
until dawn. 

Having rated them for their folly and made them 
take back their blankets, and turn in, I rolled 
over and slept again. hen I next woke it was 
seven o’clock, and ‘the men were still crouching 
over the embers, helping to cook breakfast, their 
blankets having been replaced upon my shoulders. 

had paid these men off the day before this hap- 
— and they left me the next’ ee with a 
earty “God be with you,” unconscious that they 
had. done anything more than the proper thing 
toward their employer and companion. 


TRYING TO ATONE. 


A sea-captain who lived in Washington during 
his stays on land had a great fancy for fowls of all 
sorts, and especially prized an old gobbler which 
had been long in his possession. From one cruise, 


mischievous young monkey, which made as much 
trouble as the proverbial “white elephant.” 


One day, hearing a terrible commotion in the 
hennery, the captain entered and found Jocko with 
the gobbler under his arm, while he was deliber- 
ately pulling out the poor bird’s last tail-feather. 
he captain reseued the turkey and punished the 
monkey severely, who knew very well why he was 
chastised. 

The next day, again hearing a commotion among 
the feathered tribe, the captain went to the scene 
of action, and there sat Jocko with the much perse- 
cuted — between his knees, while he was 
trying to put the feathers back. : 

Tis intentions were good, but the turkey seemed 
unable to appreciate them. 


A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 


A conception of the ingenuity involved in the 
construction of some of the finer tools now em- 
ployed in various manufactures may be obtained 
from the following fact: 


A machine for turning out watch-screws was 
recently exhibited at the Fastitution of Mechanical 
Engineers in London, which was so complicated 
that several skilled engineers present confessed 
that they were unable to follow the train of mech- 
anism, even when it was explained by the aid of 
working drawings! 

Yet this machine, when a wire is fed to it, goes 
on doing its work, turning out perfect screws, and 
as roy | as the wire lasts, it requires no interference 
by its human attendants. 


HEREDITY. 


Young Thickhedde, who has graduated in medi- 
cine, is very fond of giving wise opinions on all 
matters. He heard an elderly lady say one day: 

“The greatest sorrow of my life is that I have 
never had any children.” 

“Ah,” said Thickhedde, “perhaps it was—ah— 
hereditary. Did your mother have any children?” 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
——- -& —————_ 

Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 


DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 

Hale’s Book tells the story., Describes and prices 
Mfoniund tr mrteage ters. Drop IN FRUIT 
postal now. HALE BROS., South Glastonbury,Conn, 








TELEPHONE 8 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Seeds and Bulbs 


GIVEN AWAY The Choicest Collection and best 
« offer ever made. We want every 
reader of this paper to hi 
vely Marguerite Carnation, 1 pkt. Fuller’s Per- 
fection Pansy, 1 pkt. Snow Queen pansy. pure satin 
white ;1 pkt. Balsam, 1 pkt. Floral Park Giant Phlox, 
1 pkt. Sweet Pea, 1 BS Mignonette, 1 pkt. Giant 
Zinnia, 1 pat Poppy Bridesmaid, 1 pkt. Aster, 1 Bulb 
vely Tuberose, 1 Bulb New Seedling Gladioli, 8 
Bulbs Oxalis, free bloomers. The above collection, 
10 packets seeds, 10 Bulbs and our Bargain Catalogue 
mailed free on following conditions: Send us 25 
cents to pay postage and packing. We will include 
in each collection a check good for 20 cents. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 















Q The Standard Remedy for 


Sick Headache 


and all troubles arising 
from 


Disordered 


Stomach. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Aperient is a pleas- 
ant effervescent drink. 
Regulates the bowels 
and enables those of 
impaired digestion to 
j enjoy their food. 

“\ Price, 50 cents and $1.00. 

c Sold by Reputable Druggists 
everywhere. 

TARRANT& CO,, Chemists, NewYork. 
Established 1834. 
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URPEE’S 


Farm Annual for 1895. 


‘* The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ 

A handsome book of 174 pages with many new 
features for 1895 — hundreds of illustrations, pic- 
tures painted from nature —it tells all about the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties 


that cannot be had elsewhere. 
is welcome toa copy FREE. 
Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Any seed-planter 





















A Mother’s Love 
goes out for the Health of Her Child. 
Lactated Food saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy and strong. 
A %-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 


Free Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2c. stamps to pay postage. Mention Companion. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


M5 L, Doucias 









1s THE BEST. 
OE FIT FOR AKING. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
$4.5350 Fine CALF &KANGAROO, 
$3.59 POLICE,3 SoLes. 
$2. WORKIN ? 
9910 A FINS TENS, 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
Diane e. 
$25 PL 
$352" est ok 
SEND G 
pout As. 
Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 

They give the best value for the money. 

They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 

Their wearing qualities are unsu sed. 
ices are uniform, on sole, 

From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your cannot supply you we can. 
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New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of 
the Violet, with the beauty of the Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; the 





resulting hybrids, in addition to retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce the 
most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across. The solid or selfs include 
white, lemon, grange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, etc., 
ete. The fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped and blotched. Many critics 
consider the combinations and blendings of color in the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PAN- 
SiES to be more beautiful than the ordinary strains of Pansy. 

The NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in 
masses or lines, they form perfect mats covered with myriads of flowers. They begin 
to make the garden gay in early spring and continue to bloom with marvelous freedom 
until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes. 


PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 

A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 
Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,”’ which we will send FREE 
with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. If Cata- 
logue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy, how- 
ever, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous to order the 
NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 pages, contain- 
ing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most superb 
publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.,§: 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE “OUGHT” OF SAN MARTIN. 


It is noble to give up one’s will fora cause. A 
man who loves human progress better than 
himself will uncomplainingly surrender his work 
to any one who can carry it forward better than 
he can himself. Men die, but the cause lives, 
and the cause is more than the man. 


in the hallway. 


One of the most unselfish men in all history | 


is San Martin, the liberator of Chile and Peru, 


whose dead body Argentina brought back from | 
France, and laid in a palatial tomb representing | 
the arts of human progress and peace. Having | 
| disturbed by any new presentiment of evil. 
himself for the sake of the peace of those countries. | 


won the independence of three countries, he exiled 


Argentina offered him her highest honors, but 
he refused them. Chile voted him a fortune in 
solid gold, but he ordered that the gift should be 
used for the cause of popular education. Peru 
would have made him a successor of her Incas 
and Viceroys, but he refused Peru. Nobler 
words were never written by any statesman than 
those penned by San Martin, when the Peruvian 
Congress offered him the supreme power : 

“The presence of a fortunate general, no matter 
how disinterested he may be, is dangerous to a 
newly-founded state. I have achieved the inde- 
pendence of Peru; I have ceased to be a public 
man.” 

In spite of offers of wealth and honors such as 
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smell could have been. She made a fresh start, 
and then turned back. 

“I must go back,’’ she said to herself, 
take another look at the kitchen.” 

As she re-entered the house, she found smoke 
She hurried to the kitchen, where 
the drawer of a locker containing linen was 
ablaze. 


“and 


and here the officer, having imperative business in 


| another direction, determined to “shake” his 
prisoner. At length he said: ; 
“Well, Elias, I'll tell you; you may wait a 


The drawer had been open a few inches when | 


the explosion occurred, and an ember from the 
stove had been hurled into it. It had escaped 
observation at the time, and had lain smoldering 


in some linen, which burst into flame just as she 


returned to the kitchen from the street. 

Dashing to the sink, the plucky girl filled a pail 
with water and extinguished the fire. She had 
returned in the nick of time, for the nurse was 
upstairs with the invalids, and her brother had 


| gone out to find a plumber. 


She made a thorough examination of the room, 
cautioned the nurse to keep watch downstairs, 
and set out a second time for school without being 


She was late at recitations, but never had any | 


teacher a better excuse. By going back to the 
house to convince herself that everything was 
right, she had saved her home and probably the 
lives of her parents. Caution may not be an 
heroic quality, but it serves many a useful pur- 
pose in the economy of every-day life. Neglect to 
take that last peep into the kitchen would have 
been fatal. 


oe 


.ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 
It is often questioned to what extent animals 


| are capable of appreciating differences in music— 
|as, for example, the difference between quick 


| tunes and slow. 


have rarely been made to any man, he bade farewell | 


to the Army of the Andes, which he had created in 
Argentina, and with which he had won the battle 


of Maipt, the field of South American emancipa- | 


tion. Then he descended the Andes, sailed for 
Europe, lived there a simple life for nearly thirty 
years, and died in poverty at Boulogne. 

The world saw his worth after he was dead, and 
he received the most splendid funeral ever known 
in the South American republics. His tomb at 
Buenos Ayres—one of the most beautiful in the 
world—has become a patriotic shrine. Strangers 
and pilgrims visit it, not because San Martin wasa 
fonqueror, but because in every act of his public 
life he was unselfish. 


| Professor Muir had been watching 
| dainty 


San Martin had a motto which influenced his | 


life. 
worthy of being repeated everywhere. In Spanish 
it reads, Seras lo que debes ser. (Thou must be 
what thou oughtest to be.) 
tions of ambition, he was accustomed to say, 
must be what I ought.”* 

It was this sense of obligation that led him to 
draw his sword against Napoleon in Europe, to 
unite with the club formed for the liberation of 
South America in London, to form the Army o 
the Andes in Argentina, to cross the Cordillera 
of the Andes, to fight the battle of Maipti, and to 
liberate Chile and Peru. 

When he had done this he saw that General 
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It is often quoted in Latin America, and it is | 
| other response. 


In facing the tempta- | 


| interested than the squirrels. 


An idea may be gained from 
the amusing description by Professor Muir of a 
whistling concert given to the residents of the 
wilderness, particularly to that bright and active 
little fellow known as the Douglas squirrel. 
one of these 
squirrels breakfasting from pine cones. 
They were dripping with balsam ang covered with 


prickles, Professor Muir says, but the squirrel 
accomplished his meal with easy dignity and 


cleanliness. 


‘‘Breakfast done, I whistled a tune for him, 
curious to see how he would be affected by it. 
He bad not seen me; but the instant I began to 
whistle he darted up the nearest tree, and came 
out on a small limb opposite me and composed 
himself to listen. 

“I sang and whistled more than a dozen airs, 
and as the music changed, his eyes sparkled and 
he turned his head from side to side, but made no 
Other squirrels, hearing the 
strange sounds, came around on all sides, also 
chipmunks and birds. One of the birds, a hand- 
some, speckle-breasted thrush, seemed even more 
He came swooping 
forward within a few feet of my face, and 
remained fluttering in the air for half a minute or 
so, sustaining himself with whirring wing-beats, 


| like a humming-bird in front of a flower, while I 


| tunes. 


could look and see his innocent 


wonder. 


into his eyes 


“By this time my performance must have lasted | 


nearly half an hour, and I had whistled only gay 


all until I ventured to give ‘Old Hundred,’ when 


My first Douglas sat patiently through it | 


| he screamed his Indian name, Pi//illoeet ! turned | 


Bolivar could probably more successfully complete | 


the work of the unity of South America than 
himself, and could do it better without his 
presence in the country. The ‘‘ought’’ 
his conscience again, like a message from heaven, 
and he obeyed it. His fame has steadily grown 
since his death, and the influence of his example | 
and character have enlarged with his fame, and | 
have become an immortal influence for good. 
What are wealth and human glory 
influence like that? It is self-forgetfulness that 
wins the confidence of men, and makes of purpose, 
power. Better than any worldly advantage is a 


consecrated will that can say no to self, and follow | 


the Divine ‘‘Ought.”” 


+O 


A LAST LOOK. 


A young woman of seventeen had a strange 
experience on a cold winter’s morning. She was 


tail and darted with ludicrous haste up the tree | 


out of sight, his voice and actions 


| somewhat profane impression, as if he said, ‘I'll 


ane to | 0° hanged if you get me to hear anything so 


solemn and uncanny!’ and this ac ted as a 
of dispersal for the whole hairy tribe.’ 
On another occasion Professor Muir 


a signal 


tried a 


| similar concert on the common ground squirrel. 


He had been sitting still for a half-hour, and 
| several of the squirrels were feeding near him, 
‘as if,” he says, “I were no more to be feared 


to an | than a tree-stump.”’ 


“I began to whistle as nearly as I could remem- 
ber the same familiar airs that had pleased the 
other wildwood residents. The ground squirrels 
at once stopped eating, stood erect, and listened 
patiently until I came to ‘Old Hundred,’ when 


| with ludicrous haste every one of them rushed to 


their holes and bolted in, their feet twinkling in 


| the air as they vanished.’ 


a school teacher, and her father and mother were | 


both seriously ill. She rose early, in order to 
cook the breakfast for them before starting for 
school. The kitchen was very cold, but she 
bustled about her work, and soon had a fire 
started in the stove. 

Under her energetic ministrations the coffee was 
steaming, the chops were whizzing and the toast 
was crackling, when suddenly there was an explo- 
sion. The top and sides of the range were broken 
into fragments and widely scattered. 
of iron was discharged with such force that it was 
embedded in the ceiling. Coals from the grate, 


One piece | 


and coffee-pot, chops and toast were distributed | 


about the room. 

The pipes in the water-back had frozen over- 
night, and with the generation of steam from the 
fire had exploded with destructive force. 

The young teacher was stunned, but not injured. 
She called her brother, and with his help brushed 
up the embers and put out the flames, which had 
started in a dozen places. 

She then completed the breakfast as best she 
could over a spirit-lamp and a stove in another 
room, and leaving the nurse to serve it to the 
patients, started for school. 

As she passed out of the house she noticed an 
odor of something burning, but she was behind 
time and hastened on. Then she halted irreso- 
lutely, and tried to think what that queer, burning 
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THE SHERIFF DANCES. 
Rarely does a constable find a too-willing 
prisoner. But that such instances have occurred 
is proved by a laughable anecdote told of one of 
the early constables of Rhode Island, in ‘‘Recol- 
lections of Olden Times.” 


Deputy Sheriff Cranston, of North Kingstown, 
having an execution for some three or four dollars 
against Elias Wilbour, called at the farm where 
the old man was at work in the hay-field, to 
collect it. Wilbour declared that he couldn’t pay 
the debt, and was told he must go to jail. To this 
he readily consented, merely stipulating that he 
should be allowed to see his employer first. 

The plea was granted, and accompanied by the 


leaving a | 


officer, Wilbour went to the house, where he was 


paid five dollars due him for work. 

“You won't have to go to jail now,” said the 
officer. “You have more than enough to pay 
your debt.”” 

The old man, who was something of a wag, 
could not be induced to part with any of his 
money, insisting that he should want it all to pay 


-his jail board. 


‘*But,”’ urged Cranston, “pay me a part of the 
money, and I won’t take you to jail.” 

From the first, the officer had had no idea of 
taking the old man to jail, but he used the threat 
to frighten him into paying the debt. But his 
prisoner was obstinate, and his sole reply to the 
constable’s suggestions was : 

“You said ye’s goin’ to take me to jail, an’ to 
jail I mean to go, ef I hev to goalone. I haint 
got no money to pay that bill, an’ I’m goin’ to 
jail, an’ hev an end on’t.”” 


| the Tyrol, 


| walking 


| who, beckoning some students to him, said, 


spell longer before paying me. You may go back 
to work now.’ 

After considerable parley the old man, with a 
twinkle of his eye, consented to go back if the 
constable would get off his horse and dance on 
the bridge while he whistled “Old Charmony 
Fair.” 

Cranston’s business finally 


being urgent, he 


| said, with ill-concealed irritation : 


“Well, go ahead with your whistling; I can’t 
bother here all day ;’’ and he dismounted, threw off 
his coat and began dancing to the old man’s tune. 

Elias was immensely tickled at the way he had 
“come it over’’ Sheriff Cranston. At the close of 
the performance he trudged off toward the hay- 
field, chuckling to himself. The sheriff, half- 
amused, half-vexed, rode the other way. 
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TOO CONSPICUOUS. 
The Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, while travelling in 
bought a big umbrella, of a sort 
common there. The covering was bright red, 
with a wreath of flowers and leaves—white, vellow, 
blue and green—imprinted round it. It spread 
almost five feet, and walking under it was like 
under a tent; and all the while, no 
matter how hard it rained, it seemed as if the 
weather must be just ready to mend, so surrounded 
was the traveller by a warm and cheerful glow. 
On a hot climb over a pass with the umbrella over 
his head against the sun, he thinks he must have 
appeared to the shepherds on the high pastures 
like a migratory Alpine rose. Of his subsequent 
adventures under this splendid canopy, he says: 


no inconvenience from it until I 
and with it under my arm 
in the castle gardens on a 
Sunday afternoon. Then I found that it provoked 
attention and excited astonishment. Such an 
umbrella had its social level, and that level was 
the market-place, not the castle gardens; it was 
sufferable as spread over an old woman vending 
sauer-kraut, but not as carried furled in the hand 
of a respectably dressed gentleman. 

So much comment did it occasion that it 
annoyed me, spoiled the pleasure of my walk, 
and I accepted the offer of a friend to relieve me 
of it. He took it and thrust it up his back under 
his coat, and with crossed arms to the rear, 
hugged it to his spine. 

But even so it was not to escape observation, 
for the crooked black handle appeared below his 
coat, a fact to which I was aroused by the 
exclamation of a nursemaid: ‘‘Ach Tausend! the 
Herr has a curly tail!’’ and then of a professor, 
“Let 
us catch him—the Missing Link, homo caudatus !" 


I met with 
reached Heidelberg, 
walked innocently 
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THE STORY TOLD. 
Significant acts form a part of every-day life, 
and he who neglects to note ‘“‘which way the wind 
blows,”’ even so far as trifles are concerned, will 
never really know the characters of his friends. 


At Bishop Fraser’s first ordination, one of the 
archdeacons asked one of the bishop's oldest 
friends how he could account for the hold which 
the bishop had even then taken of the diocese. 

“The great point about Fraser,” said the friend, 
‘is that if he sees anything that needs doing, he | 
does it.’” 

At that moment the door opened and the bishop 
appeared, carrying a coal-scuttle. He had seen 
that the fire needed replenishing, and instead of 
calling upon any one else, had brought the coal 
himself. 

“‘That’s an example of what I mean!”’ 
friend, and the other understood. 
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GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. 
The “gentlemen of the jury” 
of stupidity, but it is doubtful if so pronounced a 
case as the following is possible, even if an 
exchange does tell the story : 


Clerk of the court.—Well, gentlemen of the jury, 
have you agreed upon a verdict ? 

Foreman.—We have. 

Clerk.—What say you? Do you 
prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—We do. 

Clerk.—You do? Do what? 

Foreman.—We find the prisoner at the bar 
guilty or not guilty. 

Clerk.—But, gentlemen, you must explain. 

Foreman.—Y ou see, six of us finds him guilty, 
and six finds him not guilty. 


find the 


oe 
MODERN SPORT. 

There were two covered wagons at a foot-ball 
game. One of them had a grocer’s sign plainly 
lettered on its side, but the nature of the other 
was not so easily determined. 


said the driver of the 
“You ought to be off to your 


“Get out o’ me way,” 
grocery wagon. 
work, any how.” 

“Get out yerself,”” was the reply; “I guess ['ve 
got more work to attend to here than you have.” 

“Well, I guess not. I’m a-drivin’ a grocery 


| wagon, I am, and I’m a-waitin’ to get one of the 


At length the constable and his prisoner came | 


to the first bridge that was built in Narragansett, | 


players’ order for dinner.”’ 
“Grocery wagon! Well, 
a-drivin’ is an ambulance.” 


this wagon what I’m 
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PERPLEXING. 


One of the embarrassments of modern shopping 
is thus hinted at by Malf-Holiday : 


Mrs. a might be the matter, Mrs. 
Duffer? Sure, and ye look moighty puzzled. 

Mrs. Duffer.—And I am that, Mrs. Guff. I 
want to buy a quarter of a pound of tay and a 
new glass butter dish; and by this and by that I 
don’t know whether to buy my tay at the shop 
where they give away the butter dishes, or to ~~ 
my butter dish at the shop where they give awa 
the tay. 


said his | 


| 


are often accused 
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We give the following 
PREMIUMS: 


BOYS ax GIRLS, 


With 5 Ibs. Te a, Solid Gold R ing. 
* 5° King Air-Rifi 
° “ Solid Gold Stone Ring. 
Camera, 
10 pes. Toilet Set. 
Silver Watch 
is 2 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
Bieycle. 
Se nd ina iitustrated Catalogue. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 





Free by mail. 
192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Quality 


Purity 


can always be found in the 


“Oxford” or 


“Superfine” Brands. 
ask 








these 


When 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 


you buy Chocolates, for 


Sample sent for 2-cent stamp 
Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


Safe, Simple 
Effectiveness. 
of disease it has never en approached by any 
other method. None need fail of greatand permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HomE testimo- 
nials, price-list, etc., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIoT?T, 3% Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn 


Home 


AS a suc 





Treatment of Marvellous 
sful and rapid ¢ 








If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 


Ube 


TRADE MARK 





Molasses Candy. 
It will not Stick. 


Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 
1 Ib., ‘4 Ib., and a ro-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,”’ is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


We have many IMITATORS 
but no COMPE TITORS 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 





Hickory dickory dock, 
I broke the parlor clock; 
But ‘ere it struck ten, 
It was mended again— 
Hickory dickory dock! 


| Always the same: 


You can count on it; No ma- 
ter how bad the break, Le Page’s Glue 
will mend it so it will stay mended. It is a 
sure sticker. Heavy manufacturers use it to 
join leather belting, yet it is equally suited to 
a fine book-binding or delicate fancy-work : 
can injure nothing. Contains no acd 
Requires no heating. 


E-PAG ES 
Have GLU 


BOTTLES 10 cents. Sold everywhere. 
CANS with patent cover for Mechanics. 








That Sad Look 





seen on the faces of so many young women, 
caused by anemia, (impoverished blood, 
chlorosis or some other wasting disease, may 
be changed to a look of bright gladness by 
the use of Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, 
the pleasant Food-Medicine. It gives to 
the nerves—needed food,—To the blood— 
richness,—To the wasted frame—flesh. It 
cures coughs and bronchitis, prevents weak 
lungs and consumption. 


| Our little books, “Health” and “Beauty, 
sent free on re quest. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 6 Irvington St., 





Boston. 
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Cleans 
Windows, Mirrors, 
Andirons, Fenders, 
Glass, Woodwork, 


without a scratch. 


\ Look for subscription order to the Gol 
. peng Library = —_ mt —_ 
\) are Standard works, unabridge rge type, \X 
Vion good paper, 444 x 6%. Seat for picture \X 
Von package and 5 cents. . 
Childs & Childs, 6 Harrison St., N.Y. 
So GLLZZLZ2 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





\ Codfish | 
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NE een 
SHREDDED 
Codfish 
rn mee ton oe 


: +. 1a owt wile 
ae, itd hae 
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Ne 
ONE POUND EQUALS 
OF ANY OTHER. 
‘** Picked up’? by the only process that does 


fl 


not destroy the fibre and flavor. Requires no 
boiling or soaking, therefore creates no odor. 
Don’t be Deceived — the original superior 
kind is Shredded— Beardsley’s 
Shredded. We can send a full-sized 
package for 14 cents. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 


179 & 180 West St., New York. 
Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 





























i} Quaker Oats gives children good digestions, 
‘ good teeth and rosy cheeks—then good tempers. i 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


a a a tee “> we _ 
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The Stomach. 


There is no point in the ordinary treatment of 
dyspepsia which should receive more careful 
attention than the condition of the bowels. 
Constipation is prevalent among all classes who 
take little exercise, sit much, and those confined 
to the desk, counting-room, and library. While 
active cathartics are debilitating and not gener- 
ally well borne, still a reliable ‘‘aid to digestion,’’ 
and other means which tend to give tone to the 
digestive tract and restore it to a healthy action, 
are requisite, Constipation does not get well of 
itself. It requires careful and persistent atten- 
tion. 

One of the best remedies to assist nature to 
throw off the oppression at the stomach, and 
tone up the digestive organs until they perform 
their duties willingly, is 


McAlvin’s 
Dyspepsia Pills. 


Nothing restores the activity of and strength- 
ens the digestive organs like these Pills. 
Ask your Druggist for them. 


“ Advice to Dy tics,” telling what food they should eat, 
and what to avoid, will be matled FREE to any address 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 





“Excetient to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CaLisayA, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer’s Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Sixty Days’ Offer. | 








It would be hard to find a more Appropriate 
Gift for a Gentleman than this Solid Sterling 
Silver Handle Knife . $ . F : . 





BEST ENGLISH STEEL. 
FINELY TEMPERED. 
BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED. 
ARTISTIC DESIGN. 


& Solid 
& Silver 
Handle. 


The price as usually sold at stores is $2.50 each. 





Any Youth’s Companion Subscriber who will send us ONE New 
Subscriber to The Companion between Jan. 24th and March 1sth, will 
be entitled to one of these superb Knives. This offer is independent 
of all offers made in the Premium List. Postage and packing ro cts. 


WE WILL ENGRAVE THE 
KNIFE AT THE RATE OF 
3 CENTS PER LETTER... 


Perry Mason & Co., 








Boston, Mass. 








Fusel- 
Oil 
is heating to the 


blood. Oats con- 
tain fusel-oil. By 


steam-cooking it is 
extracted from 


Hornby’ 


making it LESS 
HEATING THAN 
WHEAT |! 


H=O { Sornb2? | company, NY. 











“The cup that cheers but not inebriates” 
is that delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
and inspiration and satisfies more fully than any 
other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less stimulant. 


Chase & Sanborn’s 


Seal 
Brand 
Coffee 


Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World. 


Put up in one and tivo-pound cans like the above. 


FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION. 








CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 















